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SI J’ETAIS PETIT OISEAU! 
BERANGER. 


*Mip the crowd though doomed to dwell, 
I long, like a bird, to fly 
To the blue lake’s shore, to the forest dell, 
And the mountain towering high. 
I would speed my flight 
Thro’ fields of light, 
When the air was balm, and the heaven was 
bright : 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 


The nightingale, in the hedge-row shade, 
Should lend me her magic trill 
For a lovesome greet to the shepherd-maid 
When the gloaming dew fell chill; 
And I'd chirp at the door 
Of the hermit hoar, 
Who gives dried fruits to the pilgrim poor. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 


At festul-tide, when the joyous throng 
Give life to the village green, 
My notes should swell to the choral song, 
And the shout to the May-day queen; 
And I’d troll my rime 
Of the coming time, 
Our proscrits’ chant in an alien clime : 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 


On the iron bars, where the sun falls dim 
On the prisoner’s latticed room, 
I would perch and waft, with my soothing hymn, 
A ray that should clear the gloom; 
Then one would smile, 
And another the while 
Should dream of his home in a distant isle, 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 


T would seek the dome where a tyrant reigns, 
And court-slaves bend the knee; 
And his heart should throb to my freeborn 
strains, 
While I hid in an olive-tree; 
And a tiny spray 
I would bear away ¢ 
To drop ’mid the heat of the battle fray. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 
If I were a little bird! 


Revellers! ye, at the midnight hour 
Who pledge to the raby wine — 
The siren lays from your Paphian bower 
Never should blend with mine. 
One faithful breast 
Should be the nest, 





Where my wearied winglets droop’d to rest. 
I would fly fleetly, 
Carolling sweetly, 


If I were a little bird! 
P Notes and Queries, 


LIFE SHADOWS. 


A sHApow haunts us through our constant 
lives, 
In all our hours; we count it at the best 
As something weird — impalpable, that gives 
Our souls a solemn or a sweet unrest. 


Is it the memory of a golden past, 
All struggling with the would-not and the 
will? 
Is it a present dream, too fair to last ? 
The same inconstant shadow haunts us still. 


Is it the hope — the yearning that will come — 
Of hearts uneasy, even through the strife 
Of this mad world? Yet ever sad comes home 
The gentle shadow on the vexéd life. 
Once a Week, 


’ SUMMER WINDS. 
Summer winds! come from the south and west, 
And over the meadows blow; 
I love your whispers among the trees, 
Gentle, and tender, and low. 
The odours bring from the rain-filled rose, 
The slender-stemmed bluebells thrill; 
Over the thyme-banks ramble and play, 
And ripple the brambled rill. 


Come from the south and the sunshine cool, 
And rustle the laurel leaves! 

Welcome ye sound in the dewy morns, 
And the purple-tinted eves. 

Ye are songs, sweet songs, for opening flowers, 
On mountains, in fields, and dells; 

Fill with ygur music the woods and groves, 
Blow by the lilies’ white bells! 


Swim over the fields of grass and corn, 
And rock the bird in its nest; 

Then through the ripening orchards ride, 
When white clouds faint in the west. 

Wander to flower-filled valleys and sing, 
When the warbling lark springs up; 

And dew-drops lie in the young wild rose, 
Like gems in a coral cup! 


We’re waiting to hear ye once again, 
Now the days are warm and long; 
To hear ye sing in the leaf-crowned trees, 
To the earth and flowers your song. 
Then come soft voices of summer, come, 
And linger in woods and lanes; 
In the blushing morn, and when the eve 
In a golden slumber wanes! 
Athenzum. S. H. B. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE MIDDLE AGES AND THE REVIVAL OF 
LEARNING.* 


BY W. G. CLARE. 


ul. 
I COMMENCE my second lecture with a 


passage from George Eliot’s “ Spanish } 


Gypsy, ” which treats this portion of my 
subject with a fulness of detail, a con- 
ciseness and felicity of expression charac-' 
teristic of the author :— 


** The fifteenth century since the Man Divine 

Taught and was hated in Capernaum 

Is near its end — is falling as a husk 

Away from all the fruit its years have ripen’d. 

Europe is come to her majority 

And enters on the vast inheritance 

Won from the tombs of mighty ancestors, 

The seeds, the gold, the gems, the silent harps 

That lay deep buried with the memories 

Of old renown. 

No more, as once in sunny Avignon, 

The poet-scholar spreads the Homeric page, 

And gazes sadly, like the deaf at song; 

For now the old epic voices ring again 

And vibrate with the beat and melody 

Stirr’d by the warmth of old Ionian days, 

The martyr’d sage, the Attic orator 

Immortally incarnate, like the gods, 

In spiritual bodies, winged words 

Holding a universe impalpable, 

Find a new audience. *For evermore, 

With grander resurrection than was feign’d 

Of Attila’s fierce Huns, the soul of Greece 

Conquers the bulk of Persia. The maim’d form 

Of calmly-joyous beauty, marble-limb’d, 

Yet breathing with the thought that shaped its 
lips, . 

Looks mild reproach from out its open’d grave 

At creeds of terror; and the vine-wreath’d god 

Rising, a stifled question from the silence, 

Fronts the pierced image with the crown of 
thorns. 

The soul of man is widening towards the past : 

No longer hanging at the breast of life, 

Feeding in blindness to his parentage, — 

Quenching all wonder with Omnipotence, 

Praising a name with indolent piety, — 

He spells the record of his long descent, 

More largely conscious of the life that was.” 


- 


In these stately lines the poet sums up 
the results which the great revival move- 


* Living Age. No. 1469, 








ment begun by Petrarch had accomplished 
a century after his death. 

We must now descend to earth and go 
a hundred years backward, in order to 
trace the steps and point out the means 
by which these results were achieved. 
Florence was proud of Petrarch as her son. 
By honouring him she strove to make 
amends for the unkindness she had shown 
to Dante. Nowhere had he more fervent 
admirers, more devoted disciples. 

Foremost among these was Boccaccio, 
author of the ever-to-be-remembered “ De- 
camerone,” and the ever-to-be-forgotten 
“ Genealogia Deorum.” There is a saying 
attributed to the Emperor Charles V., that 
according as one knew so many languages 
he was so many times a man. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio spoke and wrote two lan- 
guages with equal readiness. There were 
two men in each. There was Petrarch, 
the Italian poet, graceful, tender, and (in 
Shakespeare’s phrase) “high fantastical ;” 
and Petrarch the Latin morulist, stern, un- 


‘compromising, and aggressive. There was 


Boccaccio, the Italian novelist, by turns 
gay and pathetic, licentious and severe, but 
always inimitably simple and natural ; and 
Boccaccio, the Latin pedant, laborious 
without method, indefatigable in research 
without discrimination. In the living Boe- 
caccio the two characters, so distinct in his 
books, were blended into one, and doubt- 
less the Latin which he spoke in discussion 
with his friends was lighted up with the 
graces of the “Decamerone.” His rela- 
tions with Petrarch were uninterruptedly 
friendly, always on the recognized footing 
of disciple and master. The homage of 
the disciple was gracionsly accepted; the 
condescending patronage of the master 
never gave offence. These two have sup- 
plied no chapter to “ The Quarrels of Au- 
thors.” It is true that they never lived in 
the same place. Distance is a great pre- 
server of peace. Anothor disciple was 
Luigi Marsigli, an Augustinian monk of 
the convent of Santo Spirito, in Florence, 
who in early youth had seen Petrarch him- 
self, and been stimulated by his encourage- 
ment to the study of classical learning ; a 
man of letters, a man of the world, an ar- 
dent patriot, who in spite of all these dis- 
qualitications became Bishop of Florence. 








But that was ata later period, in 1389, 
fourteen years after Boccaccio’s death. A 
third disciple was Coluccio de’ Salutati, 
who wrote in Latin ethical treatises in imi- 
tation of those of Petrarch, and a poem on 
the wars of Pyrrhus in imitation of his 
“ Africa.” In April 1375, eight months 
before Boccaccio’s death, he was made 
clerk to the Priori of Florence, i.e. secre- 
tary of state for alldepartments. He held 
the office for thirty-one years, and from a 
servant became virtually prime minister of 
the Republic. He was the first who wrote 
despatches with classical precision and ele- 
gance. So powerful and persuasive were 
they that one of the Visconti declared that 
Salutati’s pen had done him more harm 
than a thousand Florentine spears. In the 
war between Florence and Pope Gregory 
XI. (1375-1378) he secured the sympa- 
thies of all Italy by denouncing the Breton 
mercenaries —the Papal Zouaves of five 
hundred years ago— whom the Holy Fa- 
ther had enlisted to kill, burn, and ravage 
in his cause. From this time forward every 
state held it indispensable to have an ele- 
gant Latinist for its secretary: and this 
helped to wrest the direction of public af- 
fairs out of the hands of the clergy. We 
all remember what services, nearly three 
centuries later, Milton in that capacity 
rendered to the government of Crom- 
well. 

The three men I have mentioned, in con- 
junction with others of like mind, founded 
a society for mutual improvement and dis- 
cussion, which they called the “ Accade- 
mia,” the model and precursor of many 
similar societies, whose influence in the 
next century was incalculable. It was, in 
fact, the first “ Literary and Philosophical 
Institution.” It held its meetings at Santo 
Spirito, in Marsigli’s chamber, or in the 
convent garden, according to the season 
and the weather. The very foundation of 
such a society was a portentous sign of the 
times. The thoughts of men were ripe for 


revolt, and here was the standard of re- 
volt set up. The Church, which was su- 
preme in all universities and schools, had 
hitherto controlled education and directed 
thought. The disobedience of Benedictine 
monks, whose only overt act was the trans- 
cription of some profane manuscript, had 
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escaped notice in the secrecy of cloistered 
life; more public attempts at rebellion had 
been easily suppressed because they were 
isolated and premature ; but now the hour 
was come, and the men. The Accademia 
which assembled at San Spirito was as 
much a dissenting meeting as the first 
gathering of Covenanters on the hill-side. 
Each was the symptom of a movement too 
strong to be put down by external pres- 
sure. Soon every city in Italy had its 
Academy founded upon the model of that 
at Florence. The questions proposed for 
debate were dry and abstract enough, with 
no apparent reference to politics or reli- 
gion: the hostility to existing institutions 
and forms of thought, which was latent in 
the spirit and afterwards manifest in the 
effect of these academies, was at first un- 
suspected by the Church and perhaps by 
the members themselves. Intellectual 
power, prompted by enthusiasm, was now 
for the first time directed with sustained 
and organized effort towards an object 
which the Church had not sanctioned. If 
we can picture to ourselves the impatient 
delight of the Neapolitan antiquaries as 
they watched the shovelling-away of the 
volcanic dust which had covered Pompeii 
for seventeen centuries, and saw the ancient 
city rising house by house and street by 
street from its grave; or the reassured 
hopefulness of Columbus as he saw the 
floating sea-weed aud the flights of strange 
birds, and knew that land was near; or the 
trembling eagerness of the alchemist, when 
at length he believed that he held in his 
crucible the potential gold;—we may 
realize the ardent curiosity, stimulated 
from time to time by the pleasure of dis- 
covery, with which the Academicians in- 
vestigated the treasures of that old world 
which to them was new. And the treas- 
ures were then, literally, “untold.” For 
us they have been thoroughly explored and 
sifted; they stand upon our shelves in- 
dexed, labelled, sorted; nor can we rea- 
sonably hope to add to their number. - But 
it was otherwise with the scholars of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
diligent search which was now for the first 
time set on foot, brought to light first one 
and then another long lost volume, and 
every man might hope to immortalize his 
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name by a like discovery. Urged by such 
a hope, Boccaccio, whose name has become 
immortal on other grounds, visited the con- 
vent of Monte Cassino and asked to see 
the famous library. “Go up stairs,” said 
one of the brethren, “you will find it 
open.” In fact he found it unprotected 
even by a door. It was in a deplora- 
ble state: there were books without bind- 
ings, and, sadder still, bindings without 
books. For the book-worms of the con- 
vent had of late occupied themselves in 
erasing the ancient writing from the parch- 
ments and converting them into Psalters, 
breviaries, and texts, worn as amulets, 
which were: worth more —to sell.* In 
fact, since the establishment of the Mendi- 
cant orders, which had attracted to them- 
selves all the more ardent and energetic 
men, the Benedictines had lost their old 
repute. The once busy hives were now 
filled with drones, who did nothing or did 
mischief. Sometimes there were wasps in 
the hive. In 1386 Peter Tartarus, Abbot 
of Monte Cassino, led a body of troops to 
besiege Pope Urban at Nocera, and was 
distinguished for the ingenuity with Which 
he devised various tortures for his prison- 
ers (Milman, Lat. Christ. bk. xiii. ch. 2). 

The revival movement was a thoroug.ily 
lay movement. It was begun independ- 
ently of all existing organizations, eccle- 
siastical and scholastic, and it was carried 
forward in spite of their avowed hostility 
or sullen antipathy. Among the foremost 
promoters of the movement were the self- 
appointed professors, who wandered from 
city, to city giving lectures on ancient 
Latin literature. Here again we trace the 
immediate influence of Petrarch, for the 
first to set the example was Giovanni 
Malpaghino, usually called, from his birth- 
place, Giovanni da Ravenna, who had 
served for years as Petrarch’s secretary, 
copying his letters, as Tiro copied those 
of Cicero, and had caught from him “the 
enthusiasm of the Humanities.” 

He took for his chief text-books Cicero 


* A few years ago I spent two days in the convent 
of Monte Cassino. 1 found the library, or what re- 
mains of it, carefully guarded and well arranged. 
The librarian accounted for the missing hooks by 
saying that some of their Abbots, who had become 
Popes, had carried the chief treasures away to the 
Vatican. 
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and the Latin poets. With him, as with 
his old patron, knowledge of Greek was an 
inspiration not an acquisition. He lee- 
tured, with a sticcess of which the achieve- 
ments of his pupils are the best proof, in 
many Italian cities, and especially at Flor- 
ence, the metropolis of the new learning. 
All ranks and all ages (but not, so far as I 
know, both sexes) crowded to bear him. 
The Princes of Ferrara induced him to 
settle there by the gift of an honourable 
office, but he wearied of the little court 
and the dull life, and resumed his old 
wandering habits. Among the list of his 
scholars we find many names of men‘after- 
wards distinguished for their enlightened 
patronage or diligent prosecution of liter- 
ature, such as Palla degli Strozzi, Roberto, 
dei Rossi, Lionardo Bruni, Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, Vittorino of Feltre, Guarino and 
Traversari. Many followed his example 
and became itinerant lecturers, meeting 
everywhere honourable welcome and re- 
ceiving substantial reward. In reading of 
these men we are reminded of the Greek 
philosophers and rhetoricians who in the 
fifth century B.c. went from city to city, 
finding everywhere audiences eager to 
listen, and willing to pay. In both cases, 
though by very different means, the ten- 
dency of the lecturers’ teaching was hos- 
tile to received opinions and creeds. Nor 
is this.the only point of resemblance. A 
very elaborate parallel might be drawn 
between the republics of ancient Greece 
and those of medieval Italy. At a later 
period, when Greek antiquities began to 
be known as well as Latin, the Florentine 
scholars discovered the resemblance of 
their own city to Athens, and endeavoured 
to heighten that resemblance by deliber- 
ate imitation. 

It was impossible for the enthusiastic 
worshippers of ancient Latin literature to 
remain content with it. Every page of 
their favourite authors reminded them 
that there was a literature still more ven- 
erable, derived fiom an antiquity still 
more remote, the literature of Greece, 
The subject-matter of all the Roman phi- 
losophers, the rhetorical forms of all the 
Roman orators, the very metres of ail the 
Roman poets, were derived from the phi- 
losophy, the oratory and the poetry of 
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Greece. Virgil’s Eclogues were suggested 
by the Idylls of Theocritus, his Georgics 
by the Works and Days of Hesiod, his 
Hneid by the Odyssey and the Iliad of 
Homer. We have seen how earnestly 
Petrarch longed, and longed in vain, for 
the knowledge which should enable him 
to read Homer. A few Greek books 
might still be found in the libraries of the 
West, but not a single Greek grammar 
or Greek dictionary. A living teacher 
was wanted, such as Petrarcn hoped to 
have found in Barlaam. The lost oppor- 
tunity was not likely soon to recur. 

In reading medieval history one cannot 
fail to be struck with the frequent inter- 
course which took place between the vari- 
ous nations of the West. The limits of 
those nations were not by any means so 
clearly defined as at present. The kings 
of England held, or claimed, large territo- 
ries in France, which they were constant- 
ly endeavouring to secure, re-conquer, or 
extend; the German emperors had indefi- 
nite rights of sovereignity over Italy, 
which they from time to time asserted in 
person by peaceful parade or by force of 
arms. The court of Rome exercised au- 
thority and jurisdiction over every diocese, 
and had relations pastoral or pecuniary 
with every bishop and abbot throughout 
Western Christendom. Many a matter 
of business could only be settled by per- 
sonal attendance at the Papal Chancery, 
and piety drew pilgrims from distant lands 
to worship at the shrines of Rome and 
Loreto, Compostella, Canterbury and 
Walsingham. The common colloquial 
Latin enabled a man to feel at home 
wherever he went. But there was no 
such community of language or faculty of 
intercourse between the nations of the 
West and the Greek empire of the East. 
Neither at the time of the Latin conquest 
of Constantinople, nor during the con- 
tinuance of the Latin empire there, was 
the thirst for knowledge in the West suffi- 
ciently keen to take advantage of the 
opportunity. The reckless barbarity of 
the conquerors only served to deepen the 
hostile feeling which had existed for cen- 
turies between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. Neither wanted anything from 
the other. Inthe Eastern Church all the 
writings of Western divines lay under sus- 


picion of heresy; and the Western Church | 
was not disposed to encourage the study | youth was spent. 
stantinople by the Crusaders in 1203, Pope 


of the Septuagint version of the Old Tes- 





appealed as to an infallible authority.* 
Some attempts had, indeed, been made 
from time to time to revive it by men who 
were before their age and therefore failed. 
Theodore, himself a Greek, consecrated 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 668, estab- 
lished a school there for the study of his 
native language. And we are told that 
Alcuin learned both Greek and Hebrew in 
the Episcopal school at York about the 
middle of the eighth century. But the 
knowledge soon died out under the dis- 
couragement of Churchmen less liberal 
than the Anglo-Saxon bishops, Egbert and 
Albert. It was probably from some 
scholar of Alcuin that Louis the Pious, 
son of Charlemagne, learned to read 
Greek. We are told, however, but on 
doubtful authority, that of Hedio, quoted 
by Du Boulay, that both Pepin and Char- 
lemagne sent learned men come from 
Greece to teach Greek to the monks. 
Perhaps the “Greece” here meant is 
Magna Grecia, where the old language 
lingered for centuries after this time. 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, who in the time 
of Charles the Bald (840-876 a.p.) trans- 
lated Dionysius the so-called Areopagite, 
was regarded in consequence as a prodigy 
oflearning. The labours of Charlemagne’s 
great teachers can have borne but little 
fruit. Scotus himself was supposed to 
have acquired his knowledge at Athens. 
If no Roman priest or prelate learned 
Greek, it was not for want of opportunity. 
So late as the year 1111 there were 
enough Greeks resident in Rome to be 
marshalled in a separate body, to welcome 
the Emperor Henry V. But the Romans, 
clergy and laity, were probably at that 
time among the most ignorant, and most 
contentedly ignorant people in Europe. 
In France at the same period there was no 
sueh opportunity of learning Greek, “else 
Abelard, who craved after universal 
knowledge, would certainly have availed 
himself of it. His scholar, John of Sulis- 
bury, gave titles derived from Greek to 
his works in prose and verse, “ Polycrati- 


cus,” or “Entheticus;’’ but there is no 


evidence that he knew even the rudiments 


ofthe language. The all-accomplished Ein- 
peror Frederick II., in the next century, 
could speak Greek, but then Greek was 


|still spoken by some of his subjects in 


Southern Italy, where, and in Sicily, his 
On the taking of Con- 


tament or the Greek original of the New, | Innocent III. urged the University of Paris 


because such a study would have called | 


in question the Vulgate, or Latin version 


of 


* So even Lionardo Aretino endeavours to dis- 


. i ‘ ' suade Poggio from the study of Hebrew. Zpist. B. 
erome, to which it had for centuries ix., ep. xii. (Shepherd. p. 66.) 
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to send some of their promising students 
thither, “to drink at the fountain-head of 
knowledge,” and Philip Augustus founded 
at Paris the “College of Constantinople” 
for young Greeks coming to study there. 
But Western students could not feel se- 
cure under the protection of the Latin 
empire, and a Greek going to study in 
Paris would certainly be stigmatized as a 
traitor and renegade. So these well-in- 
tentioned efforts came to nothing, or to 
very little. Robert Grossetéte, bishop of 
Lincoln, in the middle of the thirteenth 
century brought over four or five natives 
of Magna Grecia to teach his countrymen. 
From one of these the famous Roger Ba- 
con learned Greek, but he cannot have 
known much, for he professed to be able 
to teach all he knew in three days. 

In England in the thirteenth century 
there was no demand for Greek ; in Italy 
in the fourteenth century the demand be- 
came so great, that in spite of all obsta- 
cles the supply could scarcely fail to come. 
Barlaam’s success in obtaining a bishopric 
as a reward of apostasy induced another 
countryman of his, Leo Pilatus, to try his 
fortune in the same enterprise. In 1360 
he arrived at Venice on his way to Avig- 
non. Boccaccio heard of this precious 
treasure, a real live Greek, and hastened 
to secure him for Florence. People in the 
West knew so little at that time of Con- 
stantinople that they supposed the lan- 
guage spoken in its streets was the lan- 
guage of Plato and Demosthenes, whereas 
the language really spoken there was a 
base jargon which had lost all the gram- 
matical inflections and all the structural 
organization which gave to the ancient 
language its precision, beauty, and force. 
The knowledge of the ancient language 
was confined to a few students, to whom 
accurate knowledge was doubly difficult 
of attainment because they had so much 
to unlearn. The casual Greek native, 
picked up at haphazard, was no more fit 
to lecture on Homer than a lazzarone of 
Naples to lecture on Virgil. 

When Leo arrived at Florence. Boccac- 
cio was delighted. In his shaggy hair and 
long beard unacquainted with the comb, 
in his uncleanly habits and surly manners, 
he discerned the very type of the ancient 
cynic — Diogenes without the tub. He 
lodged him in his own house, and got him 
appointed Professor of Greek with a sal- 
ary from the State. As the Professor 
knew little Greek, less Latin, and no Ital- 
ian, these lectures must have been some- 
thing wonderful to hear. He dictated to 
Boccaccio a translation of Homer, which 
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even after the corrections which the latter 
must have made, was a miracle of bald 
and bad Latinity, and full of errors as re- 
gards the sense of the original. A copy 
was sent to Petrarch, which fortunately 
was lost on the way, His reverence for 
Homer would scarcely have survived the 
reading of the translation. On the au- 
thority of Leo, Boccaccio gives the most 
ridiculous etymologies with unhesitating 
faith. Leo paid a visit to Petrarch, who 
saw through him. “ That Lion of yours,” 
he wrote to his friend, “seems to me a 
great brute.” At length the good Flor- 
entines began to see through him too. 
Probably, in consequence, they stopped 
his salary. At all events he Aare 5 to 
his own country, leaving behind him a 
very faint odour of Greek literature. A 
few years later the poor man came to a 
melancholy end. He was returning to 
Italy on a visit to Petrarch, uninvited, 
when he was struck dead by lightning on 
board ship in the Adriatic. Petrarch tells 
the story to Boccaccio, in a letter dated 
from Venice, in a serio-comic style, which 
reminds us of Erasmus. The body, he 
says, was thrown overboard,so he who 
had been destined for Byzantine worms 
became food for Italian fishes. The sail- 
ors were honest enough to bring his lug- 
gage ashore, for it was not worth stealing. 
Petrarch hoped, however, to find among 
the squalid books which composed his 
wardrobe Euripides and Sophocles. As 
we hear no more of it, I suppose he was 
disappointed. 

Florence had to wait thirty years longer 
before she found a Professor of Greek abie 
to teach what he professed. This was 
Manual Chrysoloras, a man of real learn- 
ing in the ancient language of his coun- 
try, and sufficiently acquainted with Latin 
to express himself with ease and clear- 
ness. The latter accomplishment had 
recommended him to the Emperor Manuel 
as a fit ambassador to Venice and other 
states of the West, whose aid he was 
to solicit against the ever advancing and 
threatening Turk. Two Florentine nobles, 
Scarparia and Dei Rossi, went to see him 
at Venice, one accompanied him to Con- 
stantinople, the other returned to Flor- 
ence, where he reported so favourably of 
Chrysoloras that an invitation was de- 
spatched to him to come and live at Flor- 
ence as Greek Professor, with a liberal 
salary from the State. In this Salutati 
was chiefly instrumental. He was now 
sixty-five, but he did not think himself too 
old to learn Greek, remembering the ex- 
ample of Cato, who had iearned it at 
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eighty. Chrysoloras accepted the invita- 
tion, and lectured for some years at Flor- 
ence, and in other cities of Italy also, with 
signal success. All the scholars of John of 
Ravenna, old and young, were his scholars 
also. He seems to have commanded the 
admiration and won the love of ail. Their 
letters are filled with expressions of grate- 
ful affection. Forty years after his death, 
Guarino, then past eighty himself, speaks 
of his old master as “the wise and godlike 
philosopher, his dearest teacher.” Such 
a@ man, eloquent, persuasive, full of real 
knowledge, and animated by sincere con- 
victions, might have succeeded, had success 
been possible, in his first mission as well 
as he succeeded in his second. The object 
of the first was to unite the Western na- 
tions, or at least the states of Italy, ina 
crusade for the protection of the Eastern 
empire against the common enemy of 
Christendom ; the object of the second, or 
rather the result, which far surpassed all 
expectation, was to restore the empire of 
Greek philosophy and letters to its prim- 
acy in the minds of men. The time which 
was ripe for the second was eminently un- 
favourable to the first. France was but 
just recovering from the blows which had 
been dealt her by Edward III.; Germany 
was (as ever) weak and divided, under an 
empire which, owing to its incurably 
vicious organization, never could be a 
bond of union; England’s strength was 
helpless, guided by the feeble and irreso- 
lute Richard II.; Spain was engaged in a 
domestic crusade against the Moors; in 
Italy the only power which could have 
united her petty tyrannies and fierce de- 
mocracies — the power of a great and ven- 
erated Pontiff— was wanting. For it was 
the time of the Great Schism, which began 
in 1378 by the creation of two rival Popes, 
and was aggravated by the Council of Pisa 
in 1409; whose result was the establish- 
ment of three Popes instead of two, and 
was finally healed by the Council of Con- 
stance in 1417. For these forty years 
Pope and anti-Pope hurled at each other 
anathemas, interdicts, excommunications, 
and employed against each other every 
weapon of open war and secret treachery. 
The effect of this schism upon the minds 
of men was great at the time, and incalcu- 
lable in its later results. Those who had 
believed implicitly in one infallible Vice- 
gerent of Christ could not believe in two, 
of whom each denounced the other as 
Vicegerent of Anti-Christ. 

This abeyance of Church authority was 
highly favourable to the spread of the new 
learning. Theologians, who might have 
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combined to persecute and suppress their 
new enemy, were too much occupied with 
their partisan warfare against each other, 
even to notice that the new learning was 
their enemy. And thoughtful laymen 
turned in disgust from the ferocious strife 
which was raging around them, calling 
itself the Christian religion, to the high 
thoughts, the calm wisdom and polished 
language of writers to whom Christianity 
was unknown. What wonder, if many a 
pious man became a Platonist, and ceased 
to be a Christian ? 

The effects of the schism were less felt 
in the outlying states of Christendom than 
in Italy, where education was more ad- 
vanced, and where men were eye-witnesses 
of the scandals and atrocities of the con- 
flict. Yet, even in distant England, it 
gave a great impulse to the spread of the 
doctrines of Wicliff, which so alarmed the 
clergy, that, in return for a liberal subsidy, 
they obtained from the Legislature the 
precious privilege of burning heretics. 
Unlike the movement whose progress we 
have been tracing in Italy, the movement 
begun by Wicliff was essentially popular, 
advocated by preachers who read and ex- 
pounded the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue, and addressed themselves rather 
to the awakening of the conscience than 
the enlightening of the intellect — a move- 
ment which, suppressed for the time, be- 
came irresistible a century jater, when the 
study of the Humanities imported from 
Italy superseded the old scholastic theol- 
ogy in the universities and schools, and 
thus the intellect and conscience of the 
nation combined in a revolt against an ir- 
rational and immoral tyranny. 

To return one moment to the schism. 
It is remarkable how the nations ranged 
themselves on one side or the other, not 
on religious grounds, but according to na- 
tional sympathies and antipathies. Thus 
Italy sided with the Neapolitan Urban; 
France with her creature, the Genevese 
Clement. England took the side of Urban 
in opposition to France, Scotland that of 
Clement in opposition to England. The 
Reformation, which made both nations 
Protestant and alienated Scotland from 
France, first prepared the way for the 
union which has made Britain great. 
Without doubt the schism ‘of the four- 
teenth century and the Reformation of 
the sixteenth are connected in cause and 
effect, distant though the interval may be. 
It is seldom that the men whoyinitiate a 
great movement live to see its full devel- 
opment, and to reap its full results. The 
old Greek poet says that “the generations 
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of men are like the leaves.” On the great 
tree of humanity the leaves come and go 
many times while the fruit is ripening. 
The ultimate results of the revival 
movement in Italy (“ The Rinascimento,’’ 
as it was proudly called) were not foreseen 
by any of its promoters. They were, in- 
deed, too much excited, too intent upon 
the enjoyment of their new pleasure, to 
foresee anything. All forwarded the great 
work according to their characters and cir- 
cumstances. The wealthy,men collected 
libraries and employed the poorer scholars 
as secretaries to transcribe MSS. Those 
in whom the thirst for learning was com- 
bined with an equally ardent love of teach- 
ing became schoolmasters; the active and 
enterprising travelled from city to city, 
from convent to convent, in search of lost 
books. Many of them wrote, and carefully 
preserved, in imitation of Cicero and Pe- 
trarch, countless letters of interminable 
length, which would have been more inter- 
esting if the writers had thought more of 
their matter and less of their manner. In 
those days, a man who had nothing to say, 
and said it in sonorous Latin, was more 
admired than a man of deep meaning and 
few words. The best materials for biog- 
raphy are letters not meant for publica- 
tion, and therefore written without art. 
Nevertheless, from these woluminous re- 
cords many interesting facts and traits of 
manners may be gathered, and there is 
hardly one of these early scholars who has 
not found an admiring biographer. Time 
would not permit me to do more than 
mention the names — it would be a long 
list —with the dates of the birth and 
death of each, leaving out all which makes 
names and dates interesting. Instead of 
this, I will mention at somewhat greater 
length one or two representative men. 
Among the scholars of John of Ravenna 
and of Chrysoloras at Florence, I have 
already named Guarino of Verona. He 
was one of the first of those whose ardour 
for learning Greek, and buying Greek 
books, induced them to take a journey to 
Constantinople. Some of the books which 
he bought there were lost at sea, on their 
way to Italy: it is said that Guarino’s hair 
turned gray for sorrow. The date of this 
visit to the East has been a matter of dis- 
pute among his biographers. A curious 
accident has enabled me to solve the ques- 
tion. A few years ago, while I was exam- 
ining the MSS. of Aristophanes in the Vat- 
ican Library, I came upon one, on the 
fly-leaf of whicn was written, in a delicately 
beautiful hand, some words in Latin, to 
this effect: —“ The book of me, Guarino. 





Bought at Constantinople on the 1st of 
March, 1406.” He was then thirty-six 
years old, and he lived to be eighty-nine. 
All the latter part of his life was spent in 
teaching Greek and Latin at Ferrara, un- 
der the patronage of the house of Este; so 
zealously devoted to his calling that he 
grudged any hours stolen from it for the 
purposes of eating and sleeping. 

Another great schoolmaster was Vit- 
torino of Feltre, whose school was at 
Mantua under the protection of the Gon- 
zagas; he also devoted a long life to the 
teaching of the Humanities. He is repre- 
sented as a little, vivacious, kind-hearted, 
unselfish man, indifferent to everything 
but his work, even to money. Whenever 
he found an intelligent boy too poor to 
pay anything, he took him into his house, 
clothed, boarded, and taught him for noth- 
ing. Of these he had sometimes as many 
as forty in his house at one time. Of 
course he got into debt, but whenever his 
creditors insisted upon being paid, Vit- 
torino went to the Duke and insisted upon 
his paying them, which he did. It would 
not be easy to find now-a-days a poor man 
keeping a boarding-school on this system ; 
but then it would not be easy to find such 
a patron as the Gonzaga, either. 

Another scholar of John of Ravenna 
and Chrysoloras was Poggio Bracciolini, 
born at Terranuova, near Arezzo, in 1830. 
About the year 1402 his skill in writing 
Latin recommended him to Pope Boniface 
IX. as a fit person to be secretary in the 
Papal Curia, or Chancery. Sohe removed 
from Florence to Rome, and continued to 
hold his office under several successive 
pontiffs, though he complained that it was 
not well paid. He accompanied Pope 
John to the Council of Constance in Oc- 
tober 1414. John entered the city in 
state as sovereign pontiff; he left it in 
the disguise of a postilion. The Council 
which had assembled at his command de- 
posed both him and the two other rival 
popes, and elected Cardinal Colonna, 
whose authority as Martin V. was once 
more acknowledged by united Christendom 
in the West. The Council sat three years 
and a half; made itself famous by healing 
the Great Schism, infamous by the murder 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, and 
after all left its chief business, the reform 
of abuses in the papal court and system, 
undone. It was attended by 18,000 cler- 
gymen of all ranks, and by more than 
80,000 laymen, of all ranks also, from the 
Emperor Sigismund downwards. It was 
made the occasion of a great fair, where 
the vintners and goldsmiths of Italy en- 








countered the dealers in Russian furs and 
Raltic amber. Among the motley throng 
were 75 confectioners, 250 bakers, 65 her- 
alds-at-arms, 306 barbers, and 346 jugglers 
and clowns. Here, too, the prelates of 
the North and their secretaries found their 
barbarous Latin an object of ridicule to 
the more polished Italians, and were made 
ashamed of their ignorance, which is the 
first step to knowledge. Sigismund him- 
self, speaking of the reform movement in 
Bohemia, called it “ nefanda illa schisma.” 
A voice from the crowd said, “ Please your 
majesty ‘schisma’ is neuter.” To which 
the Emperor replied, “ Rex Romanus sum, 
et super grammaticam.” Another less 
probable, certainly less pointed version, 
given in Luther’s “ Table-talk,” attributes 
the mistake to a cardinal, the correction to 
the Emperor. 

There were however, even then, some 
men born north of the Alps, who could 
express themselves in Latin with elegance 
and force. The splendid eloquence and 
ready power of reply which Jerome of 
Prague exhibited at his trial moved Pog- 
gio, who was present, so much, that he 
was ready to forgive the heretic for the 
sake of the orator. But Poggio’s heart 
was not in theological questions. His 
chief occupation was in making excursions 
to the monasteries of Switzerland, France, 
ane Southern Germany in quest of classi- 
cal MSS. After the fall of his master, 
Pope John, he was supplied with money 
for this purpose by Niccolo Niccoli, a 
scholar and biblio-maniac of Florence, who 
had collected there the greatest classical 
library in the world. He was also helped 
by Francesco Barbaro, a Venetian scholar 
and noble, and encouraged by the praise 
of Guarino, who had no money to give. 
In the monastery of St. Gall, in a dungeon 
of a tower, he found a copy of Quintilian, 
far more perfect than any yet known. In 
other places he brought to light several 
lost treatises and orations of Cicero. He, 
or his coadjutor, one Bartolomeo da Mon- 
tepulciano, discovered Lucretius; and 
Nicholas of Treves, whom he employed in 
making researches, found somewhere in 
Germany twelve long-missing comedies 
of Plautus. 

At Constance, Poggio met with Henry 
of Beaufort, bishop of Winchester. He 


was the second son of John of Gaunt 
and Catharine Swinford, therefore uncle 
of King Henry V., then on the English 
throne; afterwards, in 1426, made cardi- 
nal by Pope Martin V.,— the same Cardi- 
nal Beaufort whose terrible death-bed, as 
recorded by Shakspeare, and whose beau- 
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tiful tomb, as seen in Winchester Cathe- 
dral, have perpetuated his memory. At 
his invitation, Poggio, after the close of 
the Council, went to England, hoping to 
receive a rich benefice from his patron* 
(for so lax were the rules of the Church 
then, that a benefice might be held by a 
favoured layman), and hoping also to find 
some classical MSS. in the English libra- 
ries. He was disappointedin both. After 
long waiting, he got a very small bene- 
fice, and all his researches in convent 
libraries resulted only in the discovery of 
an insignificant fragment of Petronius 
Arbiter. No signs of the revival were yet 
visible in England. He found Schoolmen 
in abundance, but no scholars. He com- 
plains that the English sat an inordinately 
long time over their dinner. To ask a 
man to dinner, was considered by these 
barbarians the greatest mark of kindness. 
A week after, a guest meeting his host 
would say, “ What a good dinner you gave 
us the other day!” 

In this uncongenial society and ungenial 
climate, Poggio soon became home-sick, 
and gladly accepted an offer of employ- 
ment under the new Pope. He returned 
to Rome in 1420. At Rome he found the 
new learning rapidly becoming fashionable, 
cardinals collecting libraries and coveting 
MSS., and himself regarded with rever- 
ence as the highest authority. He was 
the first to examine critically the ancient 
ruins, which Petrarch had wondered at and 
Rienzi dreamed about. He also had exca- 
vations made in the ruins of the vast im- 
perial villas of the Campagna. He was as 
successful in finding statues as he had 
been in finding MSS. The fashion (or 
what the Italians appropriately call the 
furore) spread; every man of wealth, 
who desired to pass for a man of taste, 
began to form a gallery of statues or a 
cabinet of coins. The ever-increasing de- 
mand for old Greek MSS. and for secre- 
taries to transcribe them induced numbers 
of the subjects of the Eastern Empire to 
settle in Italy. Many had been brought 
to indigence by some new conquest of the 
Turks; many more were terrified by the 
impending ruin of the Empire. The im- 
minence of the danger led the Emperor 
John Paleologus to make a desperate ef- 
fort to secure assistance from the West, 
by the reconciliation of the two Churches. 


* Perhaps Poggio had read Fazio degli Uberti’s de- 
scription of the wealth and splendour of Britain 
omy in his ‘‘ Dittamondo.”’ See the passage trans- 
ated by Rossetti, ‘‘ Early Italian Poets,” pp. 166- 
170. By the way. ‘‘Gagata”’ mentioned along 
with —_ as a British product, is certainly ‘‘jet, 
not “coal.” , 
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With this view, himself in person, attended 
by the Patriarch and others,-— among 
them the celebrated Bessarion — came to 
Italy in 1438, to attend the Council which 
was first held at Ferrara, and afterwards 
adjourned to Florence. The Greeks, after 
a show of resistance, professed themselves 
vanquished in argument, accepted the 
clause of the Nicene Creed, which they had 
for centuries denounced as an heretical in- 
terpolation, aud returned to Constanti- 
nople only to find their apostasy disa- 
vowed at home, and unrewarded by any 
help from abroad. Almost the only one 
who found any profit from the transaction 
was Bessarion, who remained in Italy to 
receive wealth and honours, to become 
cardinal, and to distinguish himself as a mu- 
nificent patron of letters. He gave em- 
ployment to his poor countrymen, who, 
after the fall of Constantinople in 1453, 
flocked to Italy in greater aumbers than 
ever, and earned their bread by transcrib- 
ing MSS.; he spared no pains or cost in 
the purchase of older MSS., and at his 
death bequeathed his collection to Venice 
as the nucleus of the great library of St. 
Mark.* 

The most important event in the litera- 
ry history of the time is the election of 
‘Toone of Sarzana to the Papal chair in 
1447, which gave to the study of the an- 
cient classics the sanction of the highest 
earthly authority. He had been employed, 
while still a humble priest, by Cosimo dei 
Medici at Florence, as his chief agent and 
adviser in the formation of his library. 
The catalogue which he wrote with his 
own hand is still to be seen. As Thomas 
of Sarzana he had done for scholarship all 
that zeal and knowledge could do; as Pope 
Nicholas V. he had boundless wealth at his 
command, and could gratify his long- 
cherished desire of forming a library for 
himself. Martin V. had transferred some 
books from Avignon to Rome, but Nicholas 
was the real founder of the Vatican Libra- 
ry, that great, and in some respect un- 
rivalled, collection. He also proved to the 
world that a great scholar may be a suc- 
cessful politician and a powerful ruler of 
men. The secret of his success lay in his 
simplicity and honesty. Our friend Pog- 
gio was enriched by his munificence. 
Greater wealth still was in store for him. 
When in 1453 Carlo of Arezzo, chancellor 
of Florence, died, Poggio was, by the in- 
fluence of his friends the Medici, appointed 
to fill the office, though he was then in his 





* Petrarch, indeed, a century before bequeathed 


his books to the Republic of Venice,’ but they have, 


all disappeared. 
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seventy-third year. The remainder of his 
life —six years —he passed at Florence * 
or ata villa in the neighbourhood, sur- 
rounded with his books and statues. The 
duties of his office could not have been very 
engrossing, for he found leisure to @mpose 
his History of Florence (from the year 
1430 to 1455). He died in 1459, nearly 
eighty years old. Dr. Johnson would have 
loved this man, for he was a warm friend 
and a good hater. With Cosimo dei Med- 
ici, Lionardo Bruno, Ambrogio Traversari, 
he had uninterrupted amity ; with Guarino 
and Niccolo Niccoli transient disagree- 
ments ; with Filelfo, Valla, and George of 
Trebizond, irreconcilable war. Scholars, 
in the bitterness of their mutual hatred, 
have sometimes rivalled theologians. To 
the Italian scholars a quarrel was all the 
more welcome, as it gave them an opportu- 
nity of imitating Cicero’s Philippics. Pog- 
gio’s literary activity did not save him 
from that licentiousness of morals which 
always characterizes an age of declining 
faith, and which was common to almost all 
his contemporaries, lay and clerical. At 
fifty-five he reformed and married a wife 
of eighteen, who bore him five sons. Four 
of these took orders, and oue was hanged 
for his share in the famous conspiracy of 
the Pazzi. But that was long after the 
death of his father. 

Poggio had complained bitterly of the 
indifference of princes and pontiffs to his 
discoveries, and their neglect of those an- 
cient writers “by whose wisdom alone,” he 
said, “mankind learns the way to true hap- 
piness.” He means not the Evangelists 
and Apostles, but Plato, and Cicero, and 
Seneca. He lived long enough to see many 
— zealous patrons of literature, anda 

‘ope whose claims to emipence rested on 
his scholarship. Under Cosimo dei Medici 
Platonism was fast superseding Christiani- 
ty among the learned of Florence, and be- 
came, so to say, the established religion 
under Lorenzo. If his son Giovanni, who 
became Pope Leo X., had any religion at 
all, it was this. His secretaries, Bembo 
and Sadoleto, both ultimately cardinals, 
were of like mind with their master. The 
former writes to the latter dissuading him 
from reading St. Paul’s epistles —“ in- 
eptias istas,” he calls them — for fear of 
spoiling his Greek style. The Pope and 
his court laughed at the credulity of the 
British or German barbarians, whose trib- 
ute flowed into the Roman treasury. Com- 
pared with such cynicism, hipocrisy seems 
almost a virtue. The outraged conscience 
of mankind at length spoke by the voice 
of Luther and the revolt which he led 
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frightened the Roman Church into a re- 
formation of the grosser abuses and her 
Pontiffs into at least a semblance of aus- 
tere morals and orthodox belief. 

The passionate admiration for ancient 
literatere, manners, and morals necessarily 
led also to a passion for ancient art, and 
this to the idea of reconstructing the Ba- 
silica of St. Peter in such style and of such 
size as to outdo the monuments of ancient 
Rome. The expenses of the undertaking 
exhausted the Papal treasury, and the de- 
ficit was attempted to be supplied by an 
increased sale of indulgences, which gave 
occasion to the first indignant protest of 
Luther. 

The Renaissance architecture became 
the established style in Italy at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. It 
was not introduced into England till the 
reign of Elizabeth, 150 years later, nor did 
it quite supplant the older style till the 
reign of Charles I. 

he movement for the revival of classi- 
cal literature spread more rapidly in Trans- 
alpine countries than that for the revival 
of classical art. The contagion was just 
caught in France, which had more easy 
and more frequent intercourse with Italy 
than the Germanic nations. Both in 
France, Germany, and Britain it was prop- 
agated more by the zeal of scholars than 
by the patronage of princes. There were, 
however, some notable exceptions. The 
Emperor Sigismund himself, though not a 
profound scholar, spoke Latin with fluency, 
and was not so much “super grammati- 
cam” as to refuse his patronage to those 
who could speak it with correctness. The 
King of Hungary, Matthias Corvinus, col- 
lected at Buda a magnificent library, which 
afterwards fell a prey to the Mahometans, 
as that of Alexandria had fallen to the 
Caliph Omar. The Duke of Gloucester, 
the “good Duke Humphrey,” as he was 
called by the people who loved his gentle- 
ness and pitied his fate, gave to Oxford in 
1439 and 1443, 255 volumes, consisting in 
great part of classical literature, together 
with Latin works of Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio. Of this magnificent gift three 
volumes only are found in the Bodleian: 
Valerius Maximus, The Epistles of Pliny, 
and the translation of Aristotle’s Politics, 
which Lionardo Bruno had dedicated to 
the Duke. 

In 1379-1386 William of Wykeham 


founded Winchester, and New College at 
Oxford, and in 1443 Henry VI. imitated 
the munificence of the Bishop by founding 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, on a 
similar plan. But libraries and colleges 
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are useless unless there be men in them to 
read and teach. And such were not want- 
ing. Many Germans and English came to 
Italy to learn what they had not the means 
of learning in their owncountry. Of some 
the names have been recorded. Among 
the English who learned Greek under 
Guarino at Ferrara, were William Grey, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely, and John Tip- 
toft, Earl of Worcester. Grey collected a 
library, which he left to Balliol College. 
These returned to their own country to 
spread the new learning there. Among 
the early German scholars, the most cele- 
brated are Alexander Hegius, who taught 
at Deventer, where he was Rector of the 
High School; Rudolf von Langen, who 
created a famous school at Miinster, and 
devoted a long life (he was born 1438 and 
died 1519) to learning and teaching; Ru- 
dolf Agricola, who died at the age of 40, 
in 1485, and who, in his wandering life, 
emulated the activity and usefulness of 
John of Ravenna and Chrysoloras; and 
Johann Wessel, one of the precursors of 
Luther, born before the times were ripe. 
These men all derive their knowledge from 
those who had learned it in Italy, or went 
to Italy themselves for the purpose of 
learning it. 
Few Italian scholars were so inspired 
with missionary zeal as to visit other 
lands for the mere purpose of teaching. 
For the most part, they were content wit 
the honours and repute they had obtained 
at home, and regarded the rest of man- 
kind, especially the Germans and English 
as “outside barbarians.’”’ We find, how- 
ever, three Italians— Cornelio Vitelli, 
Cipriano, and Nicola—settled at Oxford, 
as teachers of Greek and Latin, in 1488 
(A. Wood, Annals, i. 646); and in 1491 
the University of Cambridge hired an 
Italian, Caio Auberino, to compose ora- 
tions and epistles (Cooper, i. 240). Au- 
berino received 20d. for each epistle. 
There was at an earlier period another 
Italian to whom Germany was deeply in- 
debted for the impulse which he gave, and 
that was AEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, af- 
terwards Pope Pius II. Strange, that 
among the forerunners and harbingers of 
the Reformation we should have to count 
even Popes! At the great Council of 
Basle (1434-1419) the last really Gener- 
al Council of Western Christendom, which 
was summoned to take up the great work 
of Church reform, left undone by the 
Council of Constance, and after years of 
disputation failed to effect it, Aneas 





Sylvius had distinguished himself by his 
eloquence and diplomatic talent. In fact, 
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it was he who, by going over from the | by a pilgrimage, barefooted to one of her 
side of the Reformers to that of the Con-! shrines. It was the depth of winter. No 
servatives, more than anyone else, frus-| wonder that he saw everything en noir, 
trated the efforts of his former friends, | that . 

have. prevented the ‘Reformation. “So | “*Hissritits failed within the mist, 
adroitly was this done, that he gained the dad langle’ ter the pungln ones. 
reward, without incurring the disgrace, of |In Scotland, he says, there are only four 
apostasy. But eighty years later the;hours of daylight. There are no trees, 
Church paid a terribly long bill for Cardi- conseqently no firewood, and the natives 
nal Piccolomini’s hat. In 1442 the Em-! keep themselves warm by burning a kind 
peror Frederick III. gave him a high post of sulphureous stone which they dig up 
in the Imperial Chancery, much to the dis-| out of the earth. Their houses are made 
gust of true Germans. But his winning! of clay, with skins of beasts for doors. 
manners and eloquent tongue, soon assem- In the mountains there is a people still 
bled round him a body of admiring fol- | more savage, speaking, if possible, a still 
lowers, whom he imbued with a love of |more barbarous language. You cannot, 
the new learning, and through whom he | he says, please the Scotch better than by 
diffused over all Germany a desire for its abusing the English. Ne doubt he did so 
acquisition. He and Poggio became in his choicest Latin, which, it seems, there 
among Germans the most popular authors | were some who could understand. When 
of the time. I regret that time does not | the wily Italian got across the border, he 
allow me to dwell at greater length upon pleased the English by abusing the Scotch. 
his interesting and eventful life. He has His experience of the sea induced him to 
left us a highly entertaining account of | return vid the ferocious English, as the 
the conclave which elected him Pope. less of two evils. He accordingly made. 
He took the name of “ Pius,” which was the journey in disguise, through the rough 
doubtless suggested by Virgil’s “ Pius tribes of the border always at war, to 
neas.” Nothing is more instructive Durham and York. The gigantic size of 
than the constrast between Piccolomini, | York Minster, with its walls of painted 
the man of the world, the accomplished glass, struck him with astonishment, 
scholar, the licentious novelist, the wor- though he had seen the Cathedral of Milan 
shipper of Venus and Bacchus, and Pope and many others almost as splendid. He 
Pius II., preaching a new crusade against admired London, then a much more pic- 
the Turks, and, failing that, writing a turesque city than it is now; he envied 
theological treatise to convert the Sultan. the wealth heaped on the shrine of St. 
There is one episode in his life which, Thomas of Canterbury; but among the 
speaking before a Scottish audience, I am rude inhabitants of the country he found 
tempted to refer to, though it is not no iutelligence and nosympathy. At last 
strictly germane to my subject. While he got safely home, and ever afterwards 
still a young man, he was ordered by the looked upon himself as one of the lreroes 
Pope to go on an errand to Scotland. He of travel. 

dared not offend his Holiness by refusing! Very different was the impression which 
the perilous mission, for such it seemed. our island made upon Erasmus, when he 
Many Italians had held benefices in Brit- first visited it in 1498. ~ You ask me,” he 
ain, but none had ever dreamed of spend- writes to a correspondent at Rome, “ how 
ing any part of their revenues in visiting I like England. Nothing ever delighted 
their flocks. Piccolomini set out, quoting me so much. I have found the climate 
his favourite Horace, “ Visam Britannos most agreeable and most healthy, and so 
hospitibus feros,” and thinking with ashud- much humanity, so much learning, and 
der that what to Horace was but a poet’s that not trite and trivial, but profound 
dream, was to him a terrible reality. He and accurate, so much familiarity with the 
crossed the Channel and reached London. ancient writers, Latin and Greek, that ex- 
He could not get permission from the Eng- cept for the sake of seeing it, I hardly 
lish Government to prosecute his journey, care to visit Italy.... When I hear 
so he was compelled to return and go all Colet, I seem to hear Plato. Who would 
the way by sea from a Flemish port. He not admire Grocyn’s vast range of knowl- 
had a long and stormy passage, Under edge? What can be more subtle, more 
the pressure of bodily fear and sea-sick- deep, more fine, than the judgment of 
ness, his scepticism and philosophy gave Linacre? Did Nature ever frame a dispo- 
way. He made a vow to the Virgin, sition more gentle, more sweet, more happy, 
which his first tare on landing was to fulfil, than that of Thomas More?” In con- 











trasting the description of Zneas Sylvius 
with that of Erasmus, we must bear in 
mind that the former was an Italian, accus- 
tomed to luxuries, travelling through Eng- 
land in disguise and dread of detection, 
the latter a native of Rotterdam, who had 
experienced no climate more southerly 
than that of Paris, and now after years of 
obscurity and privation, found in England 
ardent admirers and bountiful patrons. 
Yet it cannot be doubted that the Eng- 
land which Erasmus saw was very differ- 
ent from that seen by Mneas. The strife 
of the rival Roses had been ended by the 
battle of Bosworth, thirteen years before. 
And then began a rapid advance in all the 
arts of peace. Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, 
and William Latimer all went to Italy to 
study Latin under Politian and Greek 
under Demetrius Chalcondylas, who had 
succeeded to the office and renown of 
Chrysoloras. Lilly (afterwards, in 1510, 
made the first master of St. Paul’s School 
by its founder Dean Colet) had spent five 
years in Rhodes, which was still defended 
against the Turks by the Knights of St. 
John, and there had thoroughly familiar- 
ized himself with Greek. 

From these men Erasmus learned more 
than he could teach them. All of them 
had been, or still were, at Oxford, where 
Erasmus resided some time. Thence he 
went as Greek Professor to Cambridge, 
where his memory is still cherished. The 
rooms he occupied in Queen’s College are 
still pointed out, and a walk by a broad 
and stagnant ditch — which he frequented, 
perhaps, because it reminded him of his 
native Holland — is still called Erasmus’s 
walk. As Gibbon says, Erasmus learned 
Greek at Oxford to teach it at Cambridge. 
But very soon, under Sir John Cheke and 
Sir T. Smith, Cambridge took the lead. 

At both Universities, the chief opponents 
of the new learning were the Dominicans, 
and Franciscans, who saw their monopoly 
in education threatened, and forgot their 
mutual hatred in antipathy to the common 
enemy. They were backed in this opposi- 
tion by some ecclesiastics of high official 
rank and low mental calibre, who had, as 
such persons always have, an instinctive 
dread of novelty and change. “Cave a 
Grecis, ne fias hereticus,” was a common 

roverb among these men. There were, 

owever, some noble exceptions among 
the hierarchy ; Cardinal Wolsey and Fish- 
er, bishop of Rochester, were zealous pro- 
moters of the new school. 

There was also a strong faction among 
the undergraduates, who regarded the in- 
troduction of a new language as the inven- 
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tion of a new instrument of torture to be 
applied to them. They banded themselves 
together under the name of Trojans, to 
oppose and drive away the invading 
Grecians. They hissed and pelted the 
professors. Anthony Wood, who tells the 
story, writing in the latter half of the sev- 
enteenth century, when the study of 
Greek had taken its place among estab- 
lished and orthodox usages, says, “1 can- 
not but wonder when I think of it.’’ 

And here I must bring to a close this 
sketch, which has been, necessarily, rapid 
and fragmentary, but not hasty, nor, I 
trust, merely superficial. My chief difhi- 
culty, indeed, has been how to compress 
into my limited space a subject which 
might well have engaged our attention 
during along course. Thus I have been 
obliged to turn aside from many interest- 
ing topics, and to leave unmentioned many 
famous names. I have not alluded to the 
later scholars of Italy, or the illustrious 
band who adorned France in the sixteenth 
century. I have confined myself to the 
originators in Italy and the propagators in 
England. 

What, in conclusion, have been the re- 
sults of the great movement, whose pro- 
gress I have endeavoured to trace? It set 
the human intellect free from the bonds of 
dogma and tradition. It stimulated indi- 
vidual thought and made independent re- 
search possible. Not only the Reforma- 
tion, with all its blessings (blessings not 
confined to those who separated from the 
Church of Rome, but shared by those who 
remained in her communion), but all sub- 
sequent advances in all departments of 
human knowledge, are due ultimately to 
the same cause. In our own country the 
study of the Humanities has been of im- 
mense value as completing a culture which 
otherwise would have been too exclusively 
Hebraic. It discourages religious intoler- 
ance and national vanity. Of course it has 
produced evil as well as good. In several 
countries the natural and healthy growth 
of a vernacular literature has been hin- 
dered and cramped by an excessive admi- 
ration and imitation of Greek and Latin 
models. An exaggerated estimate of their 
value and an indiscriminate worship of 
whatever was ancient have led to a great 
waste of mental effort. The classics have 
usurped more than their fair share in our 
system of education, to the detriment or 
exclusion of scientific and professional 
studies. Let us by all means rectify this, 
and give to each branch of study a place 
proportioned to its usefulness in the train- 
ing and discipline of the mental and moral 
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faculties. But I cannot believe that a day 
will ever come when the study of the Hu- 
manities (taking the word in its largest 
sense) shall cease to be one of the chief 
bases of a liberal education. © Unless, in- 
deed, we adopt the principle that nothing 
is worth learning except what will directly 
help a man to “ get on in life;” that the 
proper study of mankind is— money. But 
such an education would not be a liberal 
education at all. It would fling away as 
worthless all the treasures of wisdom 
which our fathers have gathered and gar- 
nered. It would give for gold what gold 
could never buy. It would quench the sa- 
cred lamp which devout hands have fed 
through successive generations, and would 
make the ages to come darker than the 
darkest ages of the past. But such a re- 
trogression is, I trust, impossible. It is, 
however, too probable, that the Humani- 
ties, so long déminant in education, will 
now be discarded altogether; and thus the 
reproach of the old system, that it was 
one-sided and wanting in breadth, will be 


merited by the new. The advocates of - 


Physical Science are as prone to depreciate 
the importance of literature as the defend- 
ers of the established system to exaggerate 
it. The common sense of most will strike 
a just balance between them. If Physical 
Science were to be exclusively used as a 
means of education, the new system would 
be as liable to abuse astheold. The God- 
dess of Dulness would be as well pleased 
with the gift of “a nest, a toad, a fungus 
or a flower,” as with all the “nonsense 
verses” which have been offered on her 
shrine. 





From Saint Pauls. 
OFF THE SKELLIGS. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


“ Who would dote on thing so common, 
As mere outward handsome woman ? ” 
Wither. 

WE set off for a walk, and I smelt the 
fresh earth and the spring flowers. “Oh, 
do let me garden a little?” I exclaimed, 
as we came to a border, by which lay some 
gardening tools. 

“ To be sure, there is a rake and a trow- 
el,” said Aunt Christie; “rake away, my 
dear.” 

“ No; I must have the spade, it is so de- 
lightful to set one’s foot on it, and feel the 
earth coming up.” 
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“ Ah!” exclaimed Valentine, “and so 
you shall. ‘“Let spades be trumps,” she 
said, and trumps they were.’ (Pope).” 

“Oh Val, how mean of you to begin in © 
this way, when you know you promised,” 
said Liz, sullenly. 

“ T said I would be sparing, just at first,” 
retorted Valentine; “but, now, Miss Gra- 
ham, don’t you think it is very mean of 
my family to repress my rising genius? 
many would be proud of it.” 

“ What have they done?” 

“Done! — I say, Lou, how long is this 
to goon? She has dug up a lily bulb.” 

“T will set it again; now I have dug 
enough.” 

“Then we can proceed. Why, this is 
what they have done: my vein lies in apt 
quotations, ard they won’t let me exer- 
cise it.” a 

“We didn’t like it every day, and all 
day long,” said Liz. “Now, I'll just lay 
the case before you, Dorothea: Emily 
knew that when she went away we should 
be terribly oppressed, and so she made a 
rule ——” 

“That the moment I began, if they 
could call out the author’s name, and say, 
‘Pax’ I was instantly to stop, if it was 
only at the second word; but, if they 
could not, I might go on to the end; and, 
then, if I could not give his name, I might 
be pinched, or pricked, or otherwise tor- 
mented.” He said this with an indiscriba- 
ble air of boyish simplicity. 

Aunt Christie remarked that the rule 
sounded fair. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed; “but they never 
can call out ‘ Pax,’ for they are not at all 
well read, so the rule comes ‘to nothing, 
unless St. George is present, and he is so 
quick, that I can hardly ever get out a 
word; in fact, he often calls out what I 
am going to say, and stops it; then, of 
course, I’m stumped. Now, what are you 
laughing at, Miss Graham ?” 

“ Because ‘you are so extremely young, 
sir’ (Dickens).” 

“I’m almost as old as you are” he re- 
plied. 

Was there ever such an opportunity 
given for a retort; the old aunt, with “her 
fine Doric accent, instantly exclaimed, “I 
grant thee, for we are women when boys 
are but boys.” 

He danced round her, shouting out va- 
rious names, but not the right one; and 
she went on till she had drawled out her 
quotation: —“ Now, don’t move your 
arms and legs about so laddie; it’s quite 





true, as Miss Graham will tell you, and ye 
should not have begun it.” - 
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“Yes,” I went on, “* We grow upon the 
sunny side of the wall’ (Taylor).” 
“ Ah,” said Valentine, calming down, 


- after his exercises, “I’m not upin that old 


fellow. Who would have thought it? 
‘ Thou art a caitiff and a lying knave, and 
thou hast stolen my dagger and my 
sword;’ those are almost the only lines 
of his that I know; but they're sweetly 
appropriate.” 

“ Well, now we shall have a little peace, 
I hope,” said Liz, “ as he is conquered with 
his own weapons.” ; 

“ Are you conquered?” T inquired. “I 
think you are only sighing to yourself, 
‘Ah me, what perils do environ the boy 
that meddles with cold iron’” 

“ Boy, indeed!” he exclaimed; “ but, 
Pax, (Hudibras), this is nothing but envy 
of my — parts. I will lead you and 
Aunt Christie such a life. Even if you 
quench me, you will only be disappointed, 
as the wild Tartar is who, when he spies a 
man that’s handsome, valiant, wise, if he 
can kill him, thinks to inherit his. wit, his 
wisdom, and his spirit; or, as that famous 
schoolman was, who swallowed his enemy’s 
knife, that it might be handy to whet his 
words, and sharpen his tongue on.” 

“ How was he disappointed ?” 

“He found it cut short all his argu- 
ments.” 

“ And the Tartar?” 

“Why, he was doubly disappointed, for 
when he had killed the other Tartar, there 
was nobody left to fight with, which was 
very dull; and he himself was as ugly 
and cowardly as ever.” 

“And that’s a fine compliment, by im- 
plication, to us,” said the old aunt. 

“ Yes,” said Valentine, “and one chief 
merit of this quoting faculty is, that by 
means of it, one can tell people such home 
truths.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Christie, “but it’s a 
very elaborate kind of wit, and I think I 
agree with Lizzie, that it’s not worth ex- 
ercising.” 

“ The fact is,” said Valentine, “I am not 
doing myself justice. I feel so coy to-day ; 
you really must bring me forward. Wait 
a minute.” 

He darted off to a little copse, and thrust 
his head into a bush. 

“The Oubit grows,” said Aunt Christie ; 
“he’s a stately young feNow.” 

*“T said so,” exclarmed Valentine, com- 
ing up; those precious little lesser-white- 
throats are building there again.” 

“ But you won’t be so mean as to steal 
the eggs,” said Liz; “I am sure you have 
eggs enough.” 
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“Nay, nay,” said Aunt Christie, unex- 
pectedly taking Valentine’s part, “ ye must 
not look for virtues that are contrary to all 
nature. I should as soon expect to meet 
with a ghost that could crack a nut, asa 
boy that could keep his hands off a nest of 
young linties.” 

“That’s the second time I have been 
called a boy during the last five minutes.” 

“ Didn’t ye invite me, yourself, into your 
room last Christmas,” exclaimed Aunt 
Christie, “and wasn’t it just choked with 
rubbish of every sort that boys delight 
in?” 

“He has such a value for some of his 
rare eggs,” says Lou, “that he takes them 
about with him, packed in bran, wherever 
he goes.” 

“ Well,” answered Valentine, “I don’t 
see that they are a bit worse rubbish than 
many things that, other people carry 
about.” . 

“ Not a bit, Oubit, nota bit; the amount 
of rubbish that some people are proud to 
carry is just amazing. It is a blessed 
thing, indeed, that none of uscan take our 
rubbish to another world; for, if we could 
(I speak it reverently) some of the ‘many 
mansions’ would be little better than lum- 
ber-rooms.” 

“Why do you call him ‘ Oubit’?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Mamma did,” was the reply. 

“ But what is an Oubit ?” 

“Nobody knows. St. George thinks it’s 
a hairy caterpillar; but I say it must be a 
kind of newt.” 

By this time we had reached a little 
wood, as full as it would hold of anemones, 
celandine, and wild daffodil. We gathered 
quantities of them, and I felt the joy of 
roving about where I would. This is a 
kind of bliss that no one can imagine who 
has not been some time held captive at sea. 
It kept me under its influence till we had 
returned to the house, and I had dressed 
for dinner. Some neighbours had been in- 
vited to meet us. I told Liz and Lou that 
I had never been present at a dinner-party 
in my life. They said this was not a real 
dinner-party, it was only having a few 
friends to dinner, and that among them 
would be only one interesting person. This 
was a nephew of Mr. Mortimer’s, a banker 
in a neighbouring town, who lived a little 
way out of it, and had been invited to 
meet Tom because he was such a clever 
man, and because they wanted to show him 
that they had clever friends themselves 
sometimes. 

None of the guests had made ‘their ap- 
pearance when I came into the drawing- 
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room. Mrs. Henfrey and Valentine were 
down there. I was asked how I had liked 
my walk; and when I had answered, Mrs. 
Henfrey said, “ And which way did Giles 
take Mr. Graham? ”’ 

“ As if you could not guess, sister,’ ex- 
claimed Valentine. 

The sister smiled, and I looked out at a 
window, and saw a wide stretch of beau- 
tiful country, for the drawing room was 
upstairs; and I thought Tom must have 
been pleased, whichever way he had 
walked. 

“Of course,” continued Valentine, “he 
went down the Wigfield Road, that he 
might gaze on those chimneys and the en- 
deared outline of that stable.” 

“IT thought she wasn’t at home,” said 
Mrs. Henfrey. 

_ “Mind,” observed Valentine, “I don’t 
know that he went that way, I only feel 
sure of it. You ask him.” 

“Oh, you feel sure, do you? I thought 
Miss Dorinda was not come home.” 

“No more she is; but has the place 
where she hangs out no charms for a con- 
stant mind?” 

“You are rude —hangs out, indeed! I 
wonder what Miss Graham thinks of you! 
Ah! here is Giles! Well, which way did 
you walk?” 

“Down the Wigfield Road,” replied Mr. 
Brandon. 

“ What attractions must a whole wig 
possess,” said Valentine, aside, to me, 
“‘when beauty draws us with a single 
hair.’ (Pope).” 

“Tg she handsome?” I asked, also aside. 

“ She is.” 

Strange to say this revelation as to the 
* state of Giles’s heart was a considerable 
relief tome. I am quite sure I was glad. 
I had always known, past the possibility 
of a doubt, that he felt no attraction 
towards me; but I felt akind of enthusi- 
asm still about him, because he was philan- 
thropical, and I thought he had high mo- 
tives, so I cared for him. In acertain sense 
he was dear to me, and I did not wish to 
lose him — out of my world — married or 
single; but I had been teazed about him, 
and, consequently, I had felt as if all the 
natural instinct of friendship towards him 
must be smothered; now I knew that he 
had attractions elsewhere, and I felt calm 
security and ease flow into my heart at the 
thought of it. “Now,” I thought, “this 
annoyance really is over.” I have fre- 
quently thought so; and yet it kept crop- 
ping up again. : . 

Sol thought, as the visitors arrived. 
Talk flowed around me, and I joined now 
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and then in it ; but soon sank again into a 
reverie, from which I only roused myself 
when I saw Mr. Brandon standing before 
me, offering his arm, and slightly smiling 
at the sight of my deep abstraction. 

Valentine followed with Lou. “TI say, 
Miss Graham!” he exclaimed, as we be- 
gan to descend. 

“Yes.” 

“I’m so hungry —there’s an unuttera- 
ble want and void — a gulf, a craving, and 
a sinking in, as when ——” 

“O stop! at least, I mean, Pax (Taylor), 
what you have been about since you came 
home is very obvious.”’ 

Mr. Brandon glanced at me with amused 
surprise. 

“ Obvious,” replied Valentine ; “ of course 
itis. I would be loth to cast away my 
speech; for besides that it is excellent- 
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Here he was stopped by the “ Pax.” 

“ Now that is what I complain of,” said 
his brother, “if you will quote, what you 
say should not only be applicable, but 
droll in*the application.” 

“You're always stamping on me,” said 
Valentine. 

Both he and Liz had a delightful little 
way of being sulky for an instant, and 
then forgetting it again. So, as he came 
out of that sulks and sat down beside me, 
I murmured to him, “‘O Knight, thou 
lackst a cup of canary; when did I see 
thee so put down!’” but I felt on the 


whole that quoting was a tiresome trick, 
and I would not help him with it any 
more. 


We passed rather a dull evening: the 
guests were familiar with the household 
without be:ng intimate ; every one present 
seemed used to every one else. But, as 
the evening advanced,I again had the 
pleasure of seeing Tom get into a most 
vehement argument. He and Mr. Bran- 
don were on one side, and Mr. John Morti- 
mer on the other. The gold coinage of 
England, it appears, is pure, but the silver 
they called not real money, but tokens. I 
hardly understood enough to know which 
side triumphed, or why it mattered. .But 
it was delightful to see Tom so full of fire.. 

When all the guests were gone, Valen- 
tine withdrew, and as we still sat talkin 
he came ‘in again with a hat in his hand, 
and, walking up to his brother, held it out 
to him, just as a beggar sometimes does 
in the street. 

St. George, pretending to misunderstand 
him, leaned over it as he sat, and looked 





down into the crown with an air of great 
interest. “ Well!” he said. 
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“A poor boy out of work, sir!” said 
Valentine ; “no friends to speak of; earned 
nothing all the winter; silver coinage of 
this wretched country so debased that it’s 
against my principles to spend it. Noth- 
ing but gold can do me any good, sir.” 

“TI never give gold to beggars.” 


“ Well, hand out your purse, then, will. 


you?” said Valentine, “and I'll promise 
only to take one.” 

St. George actually did so. 

“But you had much better say two,” 
continued Valentine; “they would last 
much longer.” 

“No, I won't,” answered Giles, laugh- 
ing; “they would not last a day longer.” 

Valentine thereupon returned the purse, 
and, with the sovereign in his hand, 
marched straight across the room to his 
father. “ Papa,” he exclaimed, in a loud, 
plaintive voice, as of one deeply injured, 
“ will you speak to Giles?” 

“Will I what?” exclaimed his father, 
who had been amusing himself by watch- 
ing the transaction. 

“Will you speak to Giles?” repeated 
Valentine, in the same loud, plaintive tone. 
“Ifthis sort of thing is allowed to go on, 
and I can get money from him whenever I 
like, it will perfectly ruin the independence 

‘of my character.” (He showed the sover- 

eign in his palm.) “Giles has no strength 
of mind whatever,” he continued, shaking 
his head in a threatening manner. “ You'd 
much better increase my allowance; for, 
if not, I’m very much afraid this system 
will continue.” 

“ Go to bed, sir! go to bed!” exclaimed 
his father. “You are an impudent youug 
dog, if ever there was one; and you know 
very well that you are not to sit up late 
while you have this cough upon you.” 

Valentine retired with great docility ; 
and the next morning when I woke I saw 
Mrs. Brand holding a great bunch of prim- 
roses and violets. She said she had picked 
them up on the mat outside my door. A 
little twisted note was stuck into the midst 
of them. I opened it, and it ran thus :— 


** When I awoke, I said to myself, ‘ Ale, 
Squeerey?’ (Dickens) meaning primroses. 
The same agreeable party answered, with 
romptitude, ‘ Certainly, a glassful’ (ditto). 
ou should have had more, only I have been 
studying you can guess what. — His own, V. M.”’ 


In due time Icame down, and, as I en- 
tered, heard Mr. Mortimer saying, “ Well, 
if he is not likely to be in time, we must 
have prayers without him.” 

He was evidently Mr. Brandon: every 
one else was present. 
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So we had prayers; the venerable white 
head looking more reverend than ever as 
it bent over the book. 

We then proceeded to the dining-room 
to breakfast, and Mrs. Henfrey said, “I 
don’t quite understan‘1 this matter yet.” 

“Why, sister,” said Valentine, “it is 
simple enough. Giles was out, and saw 
this boy stuck in the boggy ditch; upon 
which, throwing himself into an attitude, 
he very naturally exclaimed, ‘ Though thou 
art of a different Church, I will not leave 
thee in the lurch.’ ” 

“T’ll venture to say he said nothing of 
the kind,” said Mrs. Henfrey, very tartly. 
“Tt was tne milk-boy, was it not?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, his parents are not Dissenters. 
Stuff and nonsense! They only go to 
meeting now and then.” 

“But he must have said something,” 
argued Valentine. “ He may have changed 
the word ‘church’ to ‘ parish,’ and added, 
‘I will not leave thee in the marish.’” 

“It’s extraordinary, I am sure,” said 
Mrs. Henfrey, with a slight groan, “how 
the poets came to write so many lines as 
if on purpose for him.” 

“Well, my boy,” said Mr. Mortimer, 
“now suppose you give. us a sensible ac- 
count of the matter without any more of 
this foolery.” 

“T don’t know any more, papa, except- 
ing that I mgt Giles marching home, cov- 
ered with mud and clay up to his waist- 
coat pockets.” 

Just then the old thin footman came in, 
and was asked what he knew of the mat- 
ter. His reply, given with a toast-rack in 
his hand, ran thus : — 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Brandon, sir, was goin 
along just where the ditch is so wide an 
boggy, and he heard a boy a hollering 
and a hollering, and he found the milk-boy 
was stuck in the clay. He had tried to 
jump the ditch, instead of going round by 
the plank. That was how it came to 
pass; and the more he worked his legs 
about, the deeper he got, till the ditch was 
full of puddles of milk. And so, sir, Mr. 
Giles dragged the boy out, and he had ag 

ot him on the bank when I came up, for I 
ad heard the ag onan, Ming I went nigh, 
with the rolls. Says Mr. Giles to me, 
‘Just scrape the poor child, Sam; here’s 
sixpence to pay for his milk. And let this 
be a lesson to you, youngster,’ he says, 
‘never to jump over a bog. when there is a 
plank near at hand.’ , then, sir” — 
here the footman uttered a laugh of sud- 





en delight) —“ So, then, sir. Mr. Giles 
went back a few paces, and gave a little 
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run to jump over in the very same i 
but the bank, being soft and rotten, broke 
with him and he slipped down backwards, 
and ——” 

“ And tumbled in himself!” exclaimed 
Mr. Mortimer, in high delight —“ Ha! ha! 
Well, such things will happen now and 
then.” 

“ Yes, sir, Mr. Brandon tumbled in back- 
wards, and sat himself down in the very 
thickest of the bog, and splashed himself 
all over with milk and mud.” Here, the 
old man, unable to restrain his mirth, 
retreated hastily, and Mr. Brandon came 
in. 

“Well, Giles, my boy,” said his stepfa- 
ther, after the customary morning greet- 
ing, “how did you get out of that bog? 
Sam has told us all the rest.” 

“ Did he tell you how, in my adversity, 
he and that little ungrateful wretch stood 
on the bank perfectly convulsed with 
laughter, and how I was so excessively 
surprised when I found myself sitting “in 
the bottom of the ditch, that I did not 
stir for a full half-minute, but sat staring 
at them with appealing mildness ?” 

They all laughed but Mrs. Henfrey ; and 
she, not in the least amused, inquired how 
he got out, after all. 

“Qh, I floundered up, and Sam held his 
stick. That part of the business was soon 
managed.” 

“«Let this be a lesson to you, young- 
ster,’” said Valentine, with a kind of re- 
spectful gravity, “‘never to jump over a 
bog when there is a plank near at hand’ 
(Brandon).” He took care to speak loud 
enough for his father to hear, and in the 
plaintive voice that he generally affected 
when making a joke. 

“ Come, come, sir,” said the old man, 
secretly enjoying it, “let me have no more 
of this. Giles is a great deal older than 
you are, sir.” 

The elder brother said nothing, but he 
looked at Valentine with a significant 
smile, and proceeded to help himself to the 
viands, a talk with Tom over their last 
night’s argument with John Mortimer. 
The English sovereign, it appears, is worth 
much the same all the world over, but the 
English shilling is alloyed, and this, it 
seems, is not done with any deliberate in- 
tention of cheating the English people, 
but from motives of policy. Now, Tom 
and Mr. Brandon had sagely remarked 
that so long as anybody would give a sov- 
ereign for twenty shillings, it mattered 
nothing to the people that they were not 
really worth it; but Mr. John Mortimer 
had maintained that it did matter ; it mat- 
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tered very much to everybody, but espe- 
cially to the poor. 

Tom declared his intention of going 
into the subject, but this was not merely 
because Mr. John Mortimer had differed 
from them, but because he had talked of 
the whole of that wonderful invention 
called money as if a great part of the 
prosperity of nations depended on what 
their money was made of, and how much 
they were charged for the making of it. 
Moreover, in an evil hour for himself, he 
had declared that these things were so 
simple that he wondered how there could 
be any difference of opinion about them. 

This discussion being not of much inter- 
est to any of us but to me, and that only 
because it had roused Tom, we all retired 
to the little morning room except Tom, 
and Mr. Brandon, who had not finished 
his breakfast, and here Valentine brought 
a volume of “Telemachus”’ to his sister 
Lou, and, sitting down by her, began to 
read aloud, with much mouthing and a 
particularly bad accent. 

“You see, Miss Graham,” said Mrs. 
Henfrey, casting a reproachful glance at 
him, “ this young gentleman makes no 
stranger of you.” 

I said, truly enough, that I was glad of 
it; and she was quite right. We might 
have been staying there a year for any dif- 
ference we made in any of their arrange- 
ments or any of their gentle, easy house- 
hold ways. 

Valentine remarked that Giles had 
threatened not to take him to France that 
year unless he would improve his French, 
and he stumbled through a page or two, 
being continually corrected by Lou. 

“It’s perfectly abominable,” she ex- 
claimed, “ you will pronounce every e im- 
partially, and how often do I tell you not 
to divide the words.” 

Valentine groaned —“ What with your 
being so particular, and this fellow being 
such a shocking muff, it is too much for 
my spirits. Now then —‘ Mais dans votre 
bonheur souvenez vous du - malheureux 
Narbal et ne cessez jamais de m’aimer. 
Quand il eut achevé ces paroles je l’arrosai 
de mes larmes (ugh!): de profonds sou- 
pirs m’empéchaient de parler (hang this 
fellow, he’s always blubbering!) et nous 
nous embrassions en silence.” Miss Gra- 
ham, did you ever read ‘Telemachus’ 
through ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Does he find his papa?” 

“T shall not tell you; that might rob 
the story of its thrilling interest.” 

“Well, I can’t stand much more of this 
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sobbing and crying. Homer himself is 
bad enough, and Pope makes him worse. 
They ‘cry quarts :’ — 


‘* * Tears his cheeks bedewed, 
Nor less the father poured a social flood, 
They wept abundant and they wept aloud.’ ”” 





Tom and Mr. Brandon now came in. 

“Ah!” said Aunt Christie, pay ad- 
dressing them, “ and these are the classics, 
ye see—these are what ye spend your 
young lives, all of you, in getting a smat- 
tering of.” 

“ But it must be done,” answered Val- 
entine, “and as this fellow waters all the 
strangers with his tears, I really am afraid 
he will pour out such a flood if he meets 
his father, that the consequences to that 
old buffer will be serious.” 

“A mere smattering,’ repeated Aunt 
Christie, nodding at them; “and so, as 
they can’t bear to feel that all their time 
has been wasted, they pretend afterwards 
to think highly of the classics; though they 
know better. Why, what’s in this Homer 
that they make such a work about? 
What’s Achilles but a sort of glorified 
navvy? He kills his meat as well as his 
man. Priam runs away at first (that I 
never could get over), and what’s it all 
for? Why, two women, neither of whom 
is any better than she should be.” 

“ You shall write another Shorter Cate- 
chism,” said Mr. Brandon, “and we shall 
all be bound to learn it.” 

“First question,” said Tom blandly: 
“Where is Scotland situated? Answer: 
At the top of England.” 

“ Ay, indeed, and ye are very right,” 
said the old auut, laughing. 

“ Second question,” added Mr. Brandon: 
“What is a school? Answer: A place 
there they teach boys to be pagans every 
day, and tell them to be Christians once a 
week,” 

He then walked up to the window, 
and saying what a beautiful morning it 
was, asked if we should like to have it 
open, and was just opening it, when I, hav- 
ing nothing to do, ran up-stairs for my 
work-box. In less than three minutes I 
came down again, and outside the door, 
which was shut, stood Valentine panting 
on the mat. 

“Tt’s locked,” he said; “the door’s 
locked, and you can’t get in.” 

“ Locked ?” 

“Yes; that’ villain Giles,—how he 
comes to be so strong I can’t think ; —I 
was as quiet as possible, reading away at 
my French, and he came behind me, and 
in the twinkling of an eye, before I could 
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> apa he folded me up, and I was outside 
the window sitting among the tulips and 
things. Look atmycoat. I’m all covered 
with tulip-dust.” 

“ Dear me, I wish I had seen it. Did he 
send you flying out, or only lay you dowa 
like a parcel ?” 

“O, how base some people are! Giles, 
Giles, sir” (he called through the key- 
<a “you’ve locked out Miss Graham.” 

“No, stop,” I said, “as we are locked 
out, suppose we steal a march on them, 
and go for a walk this lovely morning?” 

“ You won’t do it?” 

“T will, if you will.” 

He expressed his delight in some 
strange fashion. I ran up-stairs, was soon 
equipped, and off we set, on one of the 
sweetest spring mornings that ever smiled 
itself away. 

The shadows of dark-green leaves are 
sweet and solemn, but the shadows of 
pink and white blossom are the rarest and 
most delicate in all nature. We heard 
all about us the piping of blackbirds, and 
the near humming of contented bees. We 
got into the orchard and down to a little 
stream that bordered it, and when I[ 
saw the glittering water-buttercups, the 
mosses, and all the trees so ghostly fair, 
I felt what an ecstasy there is in youth 
and spring. 

Then we got under a great pear-tree, 
smelt its blossom, and looked up through 
it to the pale blue sky, and I was so op- 
pressed with happiness, that I could hardly 
speak, and for a long time could not leave 
the enchanted spot; the common world I 
felt would seem so plain and chill after it. 

But we did leave it, and I found the fir- 
wood beyond almost as beautiful; it 
abounded with the nests of thrushes and 
linnets, and round its edges we gathered 
violets ; then we came hack to the orchard, 
sat down on a bench, and my heart kept 
repeating, “How great is His goodness, 
and how great is His beauty!” Then 
suddenly Valentine said — 

“Do you think people are better or 
worse than they appear?” 

“ Do you mean people in general, or our- 
selves ?” 

“ O well, Isuppose I meant you and me.” 

“I think just now we must be better 
than we appear, — we must have some bet- 
ter thoughts than any words we have said.” 

“ But this is such a wonderful morning, 
—so lovely that it makes one feel quite 
solemn.” 

* Yes, and everything so happy and so 
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extremely good people — such people I 
mean wer father, pant Giles, and Miss 
Dorinda. When you see how they go on 
you will wish the same, unless you are a 
very excellent person yourself, and I don’t 
see that you are.” 

“Oh, but I always thought it helped one 
on to be with such people.” 

“No, it doesn’t. They have found out 
all sorts of ways, both of doing good and 
being good; they go into motives, and they 
think. they must govern their bad feelings. 
Well, I should never have found out such 
things if I had been let alone, therefore it 
would not have been my duty to practise 
them. Now they stare me in the face, and 
I often feel miserable for fear I ought to be 
different.” 

“Oh, you are quite a child in spite of 
your height,” was my thought; “ you have 
no reserve, even with a stranger.” But I 
answered, — “Surely that is better than 
not thinking about it.” 

“It is very disagreeable,” he replied, “ to 
feel that one gets worse as one gets older.” 

“ Disagreeable,” I replied; “how can 
you use a word so inadequate to express 
the feeling?” 

“Well, you know what I mean.’’ 

“Yes; but when we feel that, we know 
that we can have help to become better if 
we will ask for it.” 

“ Ah, yes,” he answered, naively ; “ but 
then, you know, you would have to ask for 
it quite sincerely, and without any reser- 
vation. Do you think I look as if I was 
going to be a clergyman?” 

“ Not in the least, as far as I can judge.” 

“But Iam; at least if I can make up 
my mind to it. Mamma always wished it 
so mich, and so does my father.” 

“Ido not see that your being so fond of 
fun is at all against it.” 

“No— so Giles says — and some fellows 
must be clergymen, you know. I’ve got to 
decide during the next few months, and if 
] really feel I ought not, Giles says he shall 
back me. Isn’t it odd, my talking in this 
way to you?” 

“ Very odd; I was just thinking so.” 

“T never do, excepting to him, and not 
to him if I can help it, because he takes 
advantage of me afterwards; when I don’t 
work he reminds me of things we have 
talked about. I have no business to be 
out here now with you. I ought to be do- 
ing my Greek.” ; ; 

“ Bring it here then, and we will do it 
together.” 

“Ah! I want to hear you read Greek; 
but will you promise to wait for me?” 

I ~romised, and while he was gone sat 
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under the pear-tree delighted with life and 
spring. 

Tramp, tramp, came a slow foot. I 
wished Valentine had not been so expedi- 
tious; but I did not look round. Some- 
thing was being read or said aloud, and I 
soon observed that it was by a far different 
voice from the cracked one I had been lis- 
tening to that morning. 

The steady foot came on; there was a 
narrow path before the bench, and I saw 
Mr. Brandon advancing, looking grave and 
abstracted. He was conning or reading a 
speech from some written notes in his hand, 
and was perfectly unconscious of my pres- 
ence as I sat buried among the bending 
pear-boughs. 

I heard a sentence as he advanced. He 
did not look up, and would have passed 
but that he had to push aside a branch, in 
doing which he glanced off his notes, and 
beheld me within a yard of his face. 

He started up again with no little sur- 
prise, and sent the bough swinging in his 
haste, so that it scattered me and the grass 
with a shower of little flower pearls. 

“Miss Graham! who would have thought 
it ?— and all alone.” 

* All alone: that is no misfortune. 
very happy.”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, “I see you are. 
Set in a white world of blossom, and lost 
in maiden meditation; but why did you 
come here?” 

“ Because I was locked out of the morn- 
ing room,” 

“ A sufficient cause, and one that ought 
to make me ashamed of myself, but does 
not; for, if I may judge by appearances, 
you are very much indebted to me.” 

“Yes, it is so long since I set my feet on 
the soft delightful sward, that I wish I 
might stay here all day.” : 

“ You were led here by instinct ?” 

“No, by Valentine; and he is now gone 
to fetch his Greek books, to do some con- 
struing with me.” 

“ What a delightful camaraderie seems to 
be established already between you two! ” 

“ Birds of a feather, you know.” 

“ You are joking; you cannot really feel 
~ similarity and equality.” 

eing touched here on a weak point, I 
replied that I felt myself to be a grown-up 
woman while he was onlyaboy. “But he 
is a very delightful boy,” I went on, “for 
he likes me, and likes to be with me.” 

“In my eyes he is a charming young fel- 
low, a joyous, idle, frank, unreasonable 
young dog; but is every one, even a boy, 
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charming in your eyes if he likes you, and 
likes to be with you?” 
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“T don’t know. I should think not. 
But this sudden friendliness I have not 
met with hitherto; it has the charm of 
novelty.” 

“That charm,” he said, 
most likely soon wear off.” 

He stood before me pressing the moss 
with his foot, and with the faint shadows 
of the blossom flickering on his face. I 
think he was alittle impatient to go on, 
but he could not very well leave me by 
myself any more than I could him. I 
liked just as well to be alone. 

“ What a time that boy is!” he pres- 
ently said, looking along the path, and lo! 
the expression of his face changed sudden- 
ly to one of considerable embarrassment, 
his open forehead flushed slightly, and he 
made a hasty movement as if he would 
have retreated, but checked himself. 

At the same instant I heard several 
voices, Mr. Mortimer’s among them, and 

resently the fine white head emerged 
rom the entanglement of blossoming 
boughs; then Liz and Louisa appeared, 
and lastly Valentine. 

Giles stood his ground. 

“Bless me,” exclaimed Mr. Mortimer, 
“how pleasant it is out here! I thought 
you were getting up your lecture, Giles,” 
and thereupon he sat down by me and 
cleared his throat loudly, and I thought 
significantly. 

“So I was,” answered the step-son, 
“and, coming accidentally down here, I 
found Miss Graham sitting all alone.” 

At that ill-advised, but most true word, 
“ accidentally,” both the sisters and Mr. 
Mortimer openly smiled. I was not atall 
put out of countenance, “the endeared 
outlines of those chimneys” were present, 
to my thoughts, if not to theirs. 

“.Well,” said Valentine, excusing him- 
self for having left me, “I am sure [ have 
not been gone a quarter of an hour, and | 
should have been here before, only that I 
could not find my lexicon.” 

“We must try to forgive you, my boy,” 
said Mr. Mortimer, with a twinkle in his 
eye, “and so must Giles. A quarter of an 
hour is not long, after all, for him to be 
kept from his lecture.” 

Here taking up the defence of the op- 
ressed, I a a remark as to how I had 
een locked out, and this gradually drew 

on the whole story. 

“Locked him out!” exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer, with a puzzled air. 

“Yes, papa,” said Lou, “Giles put the 
Oubit out of the window, for making game 
of him at breakfast-time, and then locked 
the door to prevent his getting in again.” 
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“ And I brought Miss Graham _ here,” 
said Valentine ; “and we were so happy.” 

“ But when we unlocked the door,” ob- 
served Liz, “we found it bolted on the 
outside.” 

“Naturally you did,” said Valentine. 

“ And we did not like to ring,” she con- 
tinued ; “ we thought it would look so odd 
to the servant to find us bolted in, so we 
waited, hoping Dorothea would come to 
the outside.” 

“ Where is young Graham ?” asked Mr. 
Mortimer. 

“He is in my room,” said Mr. St. 
George, “ hunting up something about the 
currency. We are géding to dine with 
John Mortimer to-morrow, before the lec- 
ture.” 

“ Oh, he will go with you to the lecture, 
will he ? ” said Louisa. 

“Yes; are you going?” 

“We shall if Dorothea would like to 

0.” 
ar There are to be some stunning illus- 
trations, I can tell you,” said Valentine, 
and Mr. Brandon withdrew. 

“You'll see it reported in one of the 
county papers next Thursday,” remarked 
Valentine. “St. George will figure as our 
talented What’s-his-name. ‘We have to 
report another successful effort from the 
son of that spirited magistrate and con- 
sistent Pink, who, living not a hundred 
miles from Wigfield, in patriarchal com- 
fort,’ &c. Then at the end you will read 
how St. George held his audience en- 
thralled, and surpassed himself in lively 
eloquence and appropriate illustration: 
é Wo are happy to find that Mr. Brandon 
has entirely recovered after his late battle 
with the turbulent waves of the Atlantic, 
and that his adherence to the Pink cause 
in this borough is as staunch as ever.” 

“Sir, you are “impertinent,” said his 
father, who had taken care not to speak 
till he had finished all he had to say. 

“Yes, father,” replied Valentine, very 
humbly, “I am sorry to say that is too 
often the case,” and he shook his head and 
sighed. _ 

Mr. Mortimer looked at me with an air 
of amusement, that seemed to say, Isn’t 
he a funny young fellow? and continued 
— “Giles, sir, is an honour to us all; I 
wonder you are not proud of your elder 
brother.” 

“Tam,” answered Valentine; “I think 
it must be my being puffed up with pride 
about my relations that makes me so in- 
sufferable.” 

Mr. Mortimer now declared himself 
rested, anil his two step-daughters bore 
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ie off, leaving Valentine and me to our 
task. 
So we began to read, and I soon found 
myself in the position of instructress; his 
talent evidently was not for languages, 
and as a pupil i found him absolutely pro- 
voking ; he would not attend to his book; 
he stopped so often to talk —to compli- 
ment,— and in his horribly cracked voice 
to sing little snatches of songs, that at last 
we got into a decided dispute, for he was 
perfectly careless and indifferent, and I 
was very much in earnest. ‘Oh, come!” 
I exclaimed, as with a ridiculously broken 
voice he sang, “If she be not kind tome, 
what care I how fair she be!” “if you do 
not give your mind to what you are about, 
you will never come to any good.” 

He stared at me with surprise. 

I was fluttering the leaves of his lexicon, 
vainly investigating a point that he chose 
to consider settled, and the more I searched 
the more he sang, tiil at last, thoroughly 
roused, and rather indignant, I gave him a 
good scolding, and asked him what he 
could be thinking of to trifle away his time 
in that way ? 

He turned his clear eyes upon me, 
ceased to sing, and gradually arrived at 
the conclusion that I really was giving him 
a lecture, that I meant what ait and 
that I really did regard the reading, not as 

lay, but as work. So he withdrew his 
idle hand from his waistcoat pocket, took 
the book gravely from me, and went on 
construing for full ten minutes with ex- 
emplary care and a kind of urgency and 
energy that surprised me. 

At the end of that time I heard foot- 
steps, and saw a little smile begin to trem- 
ble over the lips of my companion, but he 
did not pause till his brother came up and 
stopped before us; then he clapped to the 
book, and exclaimed with a burst of laugh- 
ter, “She says I ought to be ashamed of 
myself.” 

“So you ought!” I answered, auda- 
ciously, but obliged to laugh too. 

“She says I am not in earnest about 
anything, and that I shall certainly go to 
the dogs if 1 don’t mend my ways.” 

“I uttered no such words, but I said 
what implied as much; and so I think.” 

When I saw Mr. Brandon’s amused face, 
I felt suddenly ashamed of the warmth I 
had displayed, and the unguarded things I 
had said to my two days’ acquaintance. 

He put aside the pear boughs, came 
close, and sat down on a tree-stump at our 
feet, folded his arms and looked up at us. 

“It appears that you and Miss Graham 
have been quarrelling?” he remarked. 
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“Not at all!” I replied; “but I was 
reading with-your brother, and he would 
not give his attention to what he was 
about, so — ”’ I hesitated. 

“So you scolded him?” 

“Yes,” said Valentine, “she was in such 
a passion. She is quite flushed now, as 
you can see.” 

St. George glanced at my face. 

“ Well, Oubit,” he said, “I hope you ap- 
preciate the compliment.” 

“ Compliment! do you think I like to be 
scolded ?” 

“ Don’t you like that a lady should take 
enough interest in you to be vexed when 
you behave like a child?” 

“The compliment was of my paying,” 
said Valentine, with an easy smile; “I 
was naturally occupied with her and not 
with the lexicon, and she got quite indig- 
nant — roused — her eyes flashed, and she 
said such things! I declare she made my 
cheeks tingle. Miss Graham?” 

“Yes.” 

“T declare I thought for a moment you 
were going to cry.” 

Oh! what an accusation of childish- 
ness, and I had meant to be so old in all 
my ways! I looked up, and Mr. Brandon 
met my eyes with a sweet and tender 
smile, such as one bestows sometimes on a 
dear child, and I thought how hard it was 
that I could neither look like a grown-up 
woman nor behave like one. 

“Thave often told you,” he said to bis 
brother, “that your want of earnestness 
is ruinous —deplorable! Now you have 
come in contact with an earnest nature 
which cannot endure trifling where grave 
interests are concerned, see how ‘you have 
shocked it!” 

“ Well, I shall work harder next time,” 
said Valentine, with easy good-nature, 
“but it’s not my way to be excited about 
things. I naturally am careless, I sup- 
pose.” : 

“ But you should strive against that de- 
fect, not state it complacently as a fact that 
you have nothing to do with.” 

“ Well,” he answered, “if Miss Graham 
would take me in hand, perhaps I could 
catch a little energy from her; I declare I 
felt quite elevated when she fired up; I 
experienced a kind of noble rage against 
myself and everything. If she could put 
me into a fury and reproach me every day, 
I could do anything.” 

“ Probably Miss Graham has something 
better to do thap to attend to your Greek.” 

I was glad of this proposal, and said I 
should like very much to read with him if 





he really meant to work, and would prom- 
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ise that there should be no more such ri- 
diculous scenes as we had just enacted. 

“ What! you really will read with me?” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Yes, — of course ; I scarcely ever have 
the least chance of being of use; I cannot 
think of throwing this little one away. It 
is so very unsatisfactory to live entirely 
for oneself.” 

“There! you got that notion out of a 
book, — that is the first thing I have heard 
you say that did not sound natural and 
real. ‘My dear Lord, clear your mind of 
cant.’ (The Great Samuel.)” 

His brother tried to snub him. 

“ How do you know what is natural to a 
conscientious person? That feeling — that 
notion does come out of a book, but not 
the sort of book you mean.” 

“T meant one of those books that Liz and 
Lou are so fond of crying over, where the 
people are so impossibly good and refined, 
and conscientious, and yet so invariably 
miserable.” 

“ Well, I hate those books.too,” he an- 
swered — “they are such cold, low-spirited 
things.” 

Liz and Lou did not look as if their 
reading had depressed them, and I re- 
neil that I thought so. 

“You will change your mind when the 
next Mudie box comes; won’t she, St. 
George?” 

“ Yes, and people unconsciously imitate 
what they admire, particularly when set 
before them in the guise of a superb young 
heroine, with dark eyes and perfect fea- 
tures that seldom relax into a smile, stern 
duty being all that remains to her, — love 
and hope and ease being tragically ex- 
tinguished.” 

“Or of a fair girl, all feeling,” said the 
Oubit, sighing; “a creature so horribly 
conscientious that she nearly cries if a fel- 
low does but read a line out of some hea- 
then Greek without bending his whole soul 
to the task.” 

“TI am not expected to recognize anyone 
that I know in the disguise of a girl all 
feeling!” 

“] said a fair girl.” 

“ And I am not fair and not all feeling. 
I was cross when you were so provoking, 
that was all.” 

“ You are not fair?” 

“ No, I am not, and I do not say that to 
provoke a denial. I do not much care 
about appearances — at least ——”’ 

“ That sentence began in a very promis- 
ing manner,” said Mr. Brandon; “but if 
you think you are not fair, how odd that 
you should not care?” 
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“You think, then, that if you were a 
woman you should care ? ” 

“Tam sure of it.” 

“Perhaps you are not thinking of what 
I meant.” 

“I was thinking of that delicacy, that 
attractiveness and grace —in short, of that 
beauty which distinguishes your sex.” 

“ But I was only thinking of that beauty 
which distinguishes one of my sex over 
others.” 

“ And I understand you to say that you 
do not care about it?” 

“Ido not think it would suit me at all. 
It would want Ee - care of, like any oth- 
er gift of God; I should have to change 
my whole manner and conduct on purpose 
to harmonize with it. Yes, I think I am 
glad it is not mine.” 

“Your present style and manner, then, 
would not suit a beautiful young woman ?” 

“No, because it always shows that I am 
very desirous to please.” 

“Ah!” said Valentine, “and that you 
think, if you were beautiful, would turn 
poor fellows’ heads.” 

“You talk,” said Mr. Brandon to me, 
“as if beauty was a fact and not an opin- 
ion.” 

“Tt does not much matter which it is, if 
almost all agree as to its absence or pres- 
ence.” 

“ Very true,” he answered, and laughed 
as if a good deal amused. ; 
“TI say, St. George,” said Valentine, “I 
believe when Miss Graham made that in- 
cautious speech, she only meant that she 
didn’t care what you and J thought of her 

face.” 

There was a pause. 

“She cannot deny it. I'll give her while 
I count twelve to do it in.” 

I looked up at the tall boy and then 
down at Miss Dorinda’s lover, and il seemed 
to me that there was no need to deny it. 
To have beauty and captivate Valcutine 
would be very awkward, for I should not 
be captivated in my turn: to have it and 
be seen by Dorinda would perhaps make 
her tremble, and would certainly muke her 
try to prevent my obtaining a friend. 

« There!” said Valentine, “ the numbers 
are counted out; ‘She lives and makes no 
sign.’” 

“You need not think my indifference is 
magnanimous, it is only natural.” 

alentine laughed. “I know you con- 
sider me nothing but a boy, and Ido not 
care, but really I think you are ten times 
better-looking than many, — indeed, than 





most girls —far better-looking than Fan- 
ny Wilson, or Jane either.” 
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A bell had been tinkling for some time, 
and I asked what it was, upon which they 
both rose, and saying that it was the lunch- 
_ proposed that we should return to the 

Ouse. 


CHAPTER XxX. 


A lame black beetle preaching like a fish; ¢ ec 
A squinting planet in a gravy dish; on / 
Amorphous masses cooing to a monk; S 4 
Two tine old crusty problems very drunk; ° 

A pert parabola flirting with the Don; 

And two Greek grammars with their war-paint on. 


VALENTINE walked on before us, and 
set the boughs swinging as he passed. 
Mr. Brandon walked with me, and after a 


_ short silence, looking up, I saw that he 


was considering me with attention. 

“I know you are not affected,” he said. 

“And so,’ he continued, after another 

ause, “I feel sure that in talking of your 
ace, as we have just been doing, you said 
what you really thought.” 

He spoke in a perfectly matter-of-fact 
way, and I replied — “ Exactly so.” 

“T flatter myself that I am discerning,’’ 
he went on; “but if you venture to say 
such things before some others of my sex, 
you will certainly be misunderstood.” 

I answered, “ Your brother is not very 
discerning ; yet he did not misunderstand, 
= he agrees with me evidently in opin- 

on.” 

“Yes,” he answered, and laughed, “I 
really think he does.” 

I wondered whether he meant to imply 
that he thought me pretty, but as I could 
not think of anything else to say, I asked, 
“ What is Fanny Wilson like ?” 

“She has all the beauty inseparable 
from a very large fortune. Looked at 
apart from that, 1 should say she was a 
heavy-footed girl. Jane Wilson is a fine 
creature; she weighs about ten stone.” 

‘“‘ A very proper weight, if she is tall. I 
rather envy her. If I were as heavy as 
that, I should never be afraid to go on 
deck, even in a stiff gale.” 

He laughed at the inconsistency of this 
speech with my professed indifference. So 
did I when he had pointed it out. 

“If you envy, you are ungrateful,” he 
continued, as dispassionately as if he had 
been speaking to his grandmother. It was 


just the sort of manner I thought thata 


man should have who, while his heart was 
given to one woman, felt called upon to 
tell another what he thought of her face. 
“But I quite agree with you,” he con- 
tinued, “that beauty is of less consequence 
than some other advantages.” 

“Oh, then,” I thought, “Dorinda is a 
plain girl, and he knows it.” 
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“ But ifit is ridiculous for an ugly woman 
to give herself the airs of conscious 
beauty,” he went on, “it is equally —al- 
most aT ” At this word he paused, 
and seemed to consider, but not finding 
what he wanted, he presently attacked the 
subject in another place. “I think you 
are too much resolved to forget how very 
much people differ respecting beauty.’’ 

“If I thought they were likely to differ 
in my case I should not talk as I have 
done, because it would appear as if | did it 
to elicit a flattering assurance of dissent.” 

“That is exactly what I wanted you to 
say. It remains only to show that they 
do so differ—a remarkable thing cer- 
tainly! but Iam an instance of the differ- 
ence I have suggested. My eyes justify 
me to myself, and in spite of all your con- 
victions, I shall persist in my own, for if I 
had to point out one of the most attractive 
faces I ever saw—such is my perversity 
(such my bad taste that quiet smile seems 
to say) that I should undoubtedly and 
confidently mention yours.” 

He spoke so composedly and dispassion- 
ately, that for a moment I felt almost in- 
clined to argue the point with him; but 
no, that would be no use, and I felt that 
my intelligent theories on this point were 
upset. It was natural not to care for 
beauty if it was a mere circumstance in 
the possessor, but not if it was a cherished 
opinign in the beholder. I felt that the 
kind of attractiveness he had acknowledged 
was precious; it was quite inconsistent 
with the least disapproval or even indiffer- 
ence. My world was so very contracted 
that few people could know or care for me, 
and this glimpse so unconsciously given of 
the place I must have held in his memory 
filled me with elation. 

“IT have a friend,” he presently said, 
“whom I should so much like you to see. 
I wonder what you would think of her 
face?” 

“Do you consider her very beautiful, 
then?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “Oh, certainly 
not, but I consider the expression of her 
countenance heavenly!” 

“ And do you think it the reflection of 
her mind?” 

“Yes.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“ Miss Dorinda Braithwaite.” 

The name I had expected to hear, but I 
was struck, as I had been before, with the 
formal manner in which the whole family 
spoke of this girl. 

We came in. 





“ Dick is here to lunch,” said Lou. 
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Dick, otherwise Richard & Court, was a 
small fair-haired young clergyman, who 
seemed to be on familiar terms with the 
whole family, and Mrs. Henfrey, taking me 
and Tom into her confidence, let us under- 
stand that we were to make our lunch last 
as long as possible, because it would be 
Dick’s dinner, and she was afraid he did 
not always have a good dinner when at 
home in his lodgings, because he gave away 
so much of his income in charity. 

We were followed into the dining-room 
by a large awkward dog who came slouch- 
ing in with his head down, and an air of 
shame most evident and ridiculous. 

Nobody took any notice of him at first, 
and he stood at the end of the table b 
Mr. Brandon’s chair silent and role te 
but when the carving was over Aunt 
Christie exclaimed —“ Why, there’s old 
Smokey, I declare!” 

‘The dog took no notice of her, and his 
master, leaning towards him, said, in a tone 
of friendly remonstrance, “ Now, Smokey, 
what do you mean by this ridiculous be- 
haviour? I am all right, old boy.” 

The dog, putting his paws on the arm 
of the chair, grunted out a few inarticulate 
sounds that seemed full of love and en- 
treaty, whereupon the master said, “ You 
know as well as I do that you have no 
business here. Don’t I pay you a visit ev- 
ery day? and don’t I always tell you that 
_ are not to come and hunt me up in the 

ouse? Answer me that.” - 

Smokey gave a yap, which was declared 
by the family to be his way of testifying 
assent. 

“ Oh, he’s a wise beast,”’ said Aunt Chris- 
tie. “I never saw the match of him.” 

“ Well,” continued his master, “ you can 
go to the magistrate, and ask if you may 
stop this once.” 

hereupon the great creature came tear- 
ing round the table, barking furiously. 

“Smokey wants to know if he may 
stop,” said St. George. 

“ Well,” answered the old man, looking 
down into the creature’s eyes, “if he’s a 
good dog, he may.” 

Perfectly understanding the permission, 
Smokey came back with a much more gon- 
fident air, and pushing up his head under 
his master’s arm contrived to impede the 
carving a good deal; going round if he 
was called to the various members of the 
family, and receiving doles from them with 
sober contentment, and making various 
little yaps, snuffles, and whines when talked 
to, which they declared had distinct mean- 


gs. 
“They know we can talk,” observed 
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Liz, “so they pick up our tones, and pre- 
tend to doit, too. It’s my belief that they 
think they do talk.” 

“They live in the presence of their 
gods,” said Tom; “they ougit to have one 
privilege more than we have to make 
amends.” 

“ To make amends for the will of their 
Maker concerning them, you appear to 
mean,” said Dick & Court, with a severe 
glance at Tom; and he began with great 
sincerity, but in a wonderfully common- 
place manner, to enlarge on the certainty 
that all the creatures are in their right 
places. 

“ Dick,” said St. George, when this had 
been going on for rather a long time, 
“don't be didactic, there’s a good fellow; 
you forget that we men have completely 
taken our favourites among the creatures 
out of the places we found them in.” 

“ What does he say ?” asked Mr. Morti- 
mer, who had caught a few words. 

St. George raised his voice a little, and 
replied, “I was telling Dick he mustn’t be 
didactic; you’re not used to that sort of 
thing, are you, my liege? you can’t stand 
it.” 

“No, Dick, no; better not,” said Mr. 
Mortimer, putting up his eye-glass and 
openly contemplating his step-son. “ He’s 
= right, Dick ; nobody’s ever didactic 

ere.” 

“ We could not have taken them out of 
their places unless it had been ordained,” 
said Dick. 

“ Then it was ordained, for we have done 
it; and we have filled them with yearnings 
towards us, and wants, and loves, that otu- 
erwise they never could have known.” 

“ And we have demoralized them too in 
some respects,” said Tom; “their love for 
us renders them unable to be faithful to 
one another.” - 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Mortimer, to whom this 
was repeated, “ Smokey would tear his own 
mother to pieces if she growled at Valen- 
tine or Giles.” 

“You think they are in much the same 
position that we should be,” I asked, “if 
angels lived visibly on earth among us, 
and chose out little human children here 
‘and there to take to their homes and feed 
with angel’s bread, and ‘love and make 
much of?” 

“Yes,” said St. George; “and I am 
thankful we do not live with such a race.” 

“ What contempt we should feel for one 
another if we did!” remarked Tom. 

Little Dick actually gasped with horror 





at these two speeches. “ What can you be 
thinking of to talk thus of such a blessed 
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possibility?” he exclaimed, with great 
energy. 

“TI talk according to my lights,” said 
Tom; “and as it is not ordained that I 
should live with angels, surely I may say 
that I am glad.” 

“ Call them angels — call them whatever 
you like,” said St. George, “but if it is 
allowed that they are to be as much above 
us as we are above the dogs, 1 do not see 
how any higher religion than fealty to 
them could be possible to us.” 

“ Besides,” continued Tom, “such brutes 
as we have tamed are influenced not only 
by our acts but by our intentions. We 
intend that they shall stay in certain 
fields; we put a trumpery little paling 
round them, or a thin hedge, or a shallow 
ditch; they are not consciously obedient, 
but our will was that they should stay 
there ; they generally yield to this thought 
that was in our hearts when we made the 
barrier, and it becomes in consequence in- 
superable to them. It would be the same 
with us if we lived with our betters.” 

“Now, Smokey,” said the master, in a 
- confidential tone, to his slave, “ we are go- 

ing out for a walk, Smokey; we shall go 
through the yard. You had hetter look 
out.” The dog retired with alacrity. “I 
am not at all sure,” he went on, “that 
Smokey did not know we were talking of 
him and his people. I think he did, and 
felt sneaky in consequence.” 

Tom answered by broaching another of 
his favourite notions. It was his belief, he 
said, that human spirits were perceptible to 
most other intelligences, though not to 
their fellows. “We appear to ourselves 
only to animate these bodies, but to the 
consciousness of other creatures we spirit- 
ually overflowthem. Just as the scents of 
flowers pervade their neighbourhood, ema- 
nations from our spirits float in our neigh- 
bourhood. That is another way in which 
dominion is secured to us.” 

“Then what do you think our souls look 
like ?” asked Lou, quite seriously. 

He hesitated. 

“TI should not wonder if they give out 
a sort of light,” she continued. “They 
might, you know, though it might be too 

faint for our mortal eyes to see it.” 

Tom replied that he had not considered 
that part of the subject, and the party 
broke up. The men and dogs shortly 
went across country together, and Mr. 
Mortimer took Lou and me for a walk, 
through a pretty dingle, and then past the 
two cottages with green doors, finally to a 
deep natural rent, which in the Isle of 
Wight would have been called a chine. 
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Iu one part it contracted so much that a 
bridge was thrown across it, and looking 
down as we stood on this bridge, we saw 
Tom sitting below us, smoking, on a hur- 
dle, Mr. Brandon coming along at a good 
pace, evidently measuring the length of 
the hollow by his stride, and Mr. a Court 
setting down the results in a natty little 
note-book. 

“What are you about, my dear St. 
George?” said Mr. Mortimer. 

St. George not hearing, Valentine, who 
had joined us, shouted down the message. 
- i | papa wants to know what you're up 
to.” 
Giles looked up and laughed, lifting his 
hat to us, and pointing out an old woman 
who was coming to meet us. He then 
went striding on under the bridge, and I 
saw why he had become a different person. 
Our friend of the yacht always used to 
put his feet to the ground with peculiar 
caution, and liked to wear slippers when- 
ever he could. Even at Chartres he always 
stepped as lightly as possible, and with a 
caution which altered his gait. 

Tae old woman, who was very comforta- 
bly dressed, and was evidently in great in- 
dignation, came up to Mr. Mortimer, and 
in her country dialect demanded his assist- 
ance. It was just what Valentine had said 
in joke the night before, “ Do’ee speak to 
the young landlord,” she implored. 

Mr. Mortimer leaned down his grand 
white head and listened with all courtesy. 
“He was so masterful, nobody could do 
anything with him.” And she went grumb- 
ling on. “Times, and times, and times, he 
had chevied her pigs over the bridge; ay, 
times and times, when they were feeding 
in the stubble, and she never said a word. 
So had Master Valentine, as he very well 
knew.” 

I thought she spoke, and Mr. Mortimer 
listened to the account of these delinquen- 
cies, as if they might have taken place 
about the day before yesterday. 

“ Boys will be boys!” he remarked. 

“ Ay, so they would; but this was differ- 
ent, and he was not to chevy her pigs while 
they were fatting in the stye. He and the 
young sailor gentlemen had chevied them 
ever so, just to see where the drains went; 
| but it was flying in the face of Providence 
to clean up her pigs; they wouldn’t fat 
unless they were dirty.” 

“I'm sure I don’t know what is to be 
done,” said Mr. Mortimer, “as these cot- 
tages belong to him.” 

“ And did he think, then, that he was to 
have a cleaning up of this mucky old 
world? The world was nat’rally dirty. 
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She didn’t mean to say but what he was a 
good landlord, but full of fads, full of fads 
— would have it that her pigstyes cunfected 
the little spring that the folks drank of 
further down, and actilly wanted to turn 
the drainage the other way. Do’ee talk to 
him, sir.” 

“It won’t be a bit of use,” said Mr. 
Mortimer. “ But I know if he does any 
damage to your pigs, he will make it up to 
you.” 

The old lady retired, grumbling. 

Valentine did not let me forget our bar- 
gain that I was to read Greek with him. 
We set to work the very next day, direct- 
ly after breakfast, and which of us it 
amused the most I hardly know, but cer- 
tainly it amused all the other members of 
the family, for those who did not sit in the 
room came in and out and made frequent 
observations on us. 

Just as we had nearly finished, a little 
shower fell, and Tom and Mr. Brandon, 
who had intended to go out with us, came 
to condole; for a walk was a delightful 
treat to me, one for which nothing else 
could compensate. 

“T seem to contract a sort of sense of 
freshness from this fellow,’ observed Mr. 
Brandon of Tom; “I find the world look- 
ing newer than usual when I walk about 
with him.” 

It was a lovely sunshiny shower that was 
coming down; it seemed to fill the space 
between us and the tall trees, so ghostly 
white, with confusing light and sparkling 
lines. Tom and I sat and watched it. 

“This is better than anything we saw 
this winter in the tropics,” [ remarked to 
him. 

“T wonder how you employed yourself 
all those months while you were at sea,” 
said Mrs. Henfrey to me. 

“You could not have been always look- 
ing at the sunsets,” observed Valentine. 

“ Particularly in the morning,” Lou put 


in. 

“No. Sometimes I wrote. I found 
writing a great resource.” 

“Ah! you wrote. To your friends?” 

“T have no friends.” 

“ You ain't got no friends ! Hurrah! You 
will tbink the more of us, then,”’ said Val- 
entine. “ Was it a novel that you wrote ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“With a motto to every chapter,” said 
Tom. “The ladies always take care of 
that. She wrote the mottoes first, and 
then put the chapter to suit them.” 

“ And the first motto,” said St. George, 
“was ‘ All the world’s a ship, and all the 
men and boys are merely sailors,’ ” 





“But,” proceeded Valentine, “the love- 
scenes were most heart-rending.” 

Here I was impelled to say, that I had 
not gct so far as the Jove-scenes. 

“ Ay, but don’t be so shy about it,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Christie. “I’m sure writing 
was a very pretty occupation for ye. What 
was the hero like, my dear? ” 

“The hero was a terrible trouble; he 
wasn’t natural. I saved up a great many 
wise things for him to say, but I could not 
get him to be interesting.” 

“Then of course he was not anything 
like me,” said Valentine. 

“ No, he was not in the least like you.” 

“ Was he at all like me?” said Mr: Bran- 
don; and here I observed a certain keen- 
ness of interest in the listeners, who all 
seemed a good deal amused. 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“ That’s odd,” he answered; “ only think 
of the interesting circumstances under 
which I came before you; but,” he added 
gently, and as if the reflection pleased 
him, “ he must have been a prig, of course ? 
I know the hero was a prig.” 

“ But he was very handsome,” said Val- 
entine. “I think he had brown eyes, and 
a fair complexion.” 

“ Yes, he was rather fair; but,” I con- 
tinued, trying to justify myself, for I saw 
they were all laughing at me, “as I 
could not make him natural, I gave him as 
many other advantages as I could ; his de- 
fect was that he was too good, so I made 
him aclergyman. I used to like his re- 
marks when I made him say them, but 
when I looked at them afterwards I thought 
he preached.” 

“ And about what age was he?” asked 
Valentine. 

“ About the age of heroes generally.” 

“That is to say about my age?” said 
Mr. Brandon, in a persuasive tone. “I 
think I must be right in saying he was 
about my age?” . 

“Oh no, he was not nearly so old.” 

“So old!” he exclaimed, with sudden 
vehemence and interest. 

Surely, I thought, he does not consider 
himself a young man now; and Valentine 
remarked, in a dispassionate tone, “ Why, 
you’re nearly thirty, Giles — at least six 
years too old fora hero. An oldman,” he 
murmured, “and his wits are not so——.” 

“ He isn’t,” exclaimed Mrs. Henfrey, in- 
dignantly ; “he’s just in the early prime 
of life.” 

“TI was never the right age for a hand- 
some hero,” he replied, half laughing; but 
I saw plainly that he did not like our con- 
sidering him old. 
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“Well, that’s as people think,” contin- 
ued his champion; “nobody can deny that 
he has the handsomest mouth and teeth in 
the family ;’’ —she looked round upon us 
as she said this ; —“ or in the room either,” 
she conciuded; and, with a chorus of 
laughter, we all declared that we agreed 
with her. 

He replied that when he had his portrait 
painted for her, he would have the most 
made of his one good feature. “It shall 
be painted as large as possible,” he as- 
sured her. 

“ Well, I must say I would like to get a 
look at this novel,” said Aunt Christie. 

“T have read part of it,” observed Tom. 
“ She expected me to set her right when 
she took a young family tosea. She asked 
me one day whether there was any differ- 
ence between wearing and tacking. Her 
genius shines most brightly in seafaring 
matters. It always did.” 

“ But I’ve burnt the novel,” I pleaded; 
“you know I burnt it, Tom.” 

“ And what for?” said Mrs. Henfrey ; 
“ what does it signify whether there’s any 
difference between them or not?” 

“TI wanted it to be right; besides, the 
hero being quite in the grand style, I could 
not let him make mistakes. And then 
there is so much variety in nature, and if 
you want to make a vivid picture so many 
things have to be putin, I did not know 
what to choose. For instance, if I were 
writing of Tom, ought I, beside telling his 
height and appearance, to add that during 
this conversation he has been gently slap- 
ping the palm of his hand with an ivory 
paper-knife? or that Mr. Brandon, sitting 
by Aunt Christie (who has a green plaid 
gown on), has been leaning back on the 
couch and judiciously kicking the heavy 
tassel which hangs out from the corner of 
her square. footstool, so as to keep it al- 
ways going like a pendulum?” 

“If I had been your hero,” retorted the 
last-named of the two victims, “ you would, 
in recording that little action, have taken 
care to add, ‘but whatever he did be- 
came him.’ However,” he added, in a 
tone of deep reflection, “I think, on the 
whole, I am glad not to be the hero of a 
lady’s novel. Do you think you could 
draw my character, Miss Graham? Should 
I come out a gentle muff in your hands, 
I wonder? Ora prig, with a dash of the 
dissenting minister ?” 

“JT intend to be the hero of your next 
novel,” said Valentine; “I have quite 
made-up my mind to that.” 

“No, not the nezt,” said Tom, basely 
betraying me. I was terribly tormented 
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by them all when they found out that I 
had begun another, especially when being 
hard pressed by questions I was obliged 
to admit that I had stopped short because 
I could not think of any more scenes; in 
fact, to collect more materials. 

“ Ah, I wish we had Emily with us still,” 
observed Aunt Christie, when they had 
quizzed me to their heart’s content; 
“there were materials for anybody that 
could use them.” 

“ Yes, she was always in mischief,’’ said 
Valentine, bringing out his sister in a 
light that I had not expected, “and always 
getting me into scrapes.” 

“She and Giles between them,’’ said 
Mrs. Henfrey, in her usual dispassionate 
tone. 

“Do ye mind Giles,” said Aunt Chris- 
tie, “my seeing you and Emily helping 
the Oubit to write his exercise? The & 
Courts have never forgiven you, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Nor ever will,” he answered, “except- 
ing Dick.” 

“ Ah,” said Aunt Christie, “one on one 
side, and one on the other of the dear in- 
nocent (as he was then). ‘ What are you 
all about?’ I said, when I saw him with 
his little elbows squared on the table.” 

“Then old & Court should not have set 
me such foolish lessons,” said Valentine; 
“how was such a little fellow to write 
compositions on Truth and Probity, and 
all that stuff? But he never would have 
found out that Giles and Emily did the 
answers unless they had put the last in 
verse.” 

“ Oh; ves he would,” said Aunt Christie, 
“for I remember your telling your mother 
so prettily that he was very cross, and 
said the essay was all nonsense, and now 
you might write a composition on non- 
sence and see what you could make of 
that.” 

‘“« And Emily told me to say it was a- 
squinting planet in a gravy-dish,” said Val- 
entine, “and then Giles wrote the other 
lines.” 

“But Idon’t see that this account of 
our delinquencies will be of any use to 
Miss Graham,” said Mr. Brandon; “ these 
materials are not at all ‘in the grand 
style.’ ”’ 

“ But if she does not hear the end,” said 
Tom, “we may, perhaps, think it was 
worse than it was.’ 

“The end was that we wrote an essay, 
and a definition to follow. Toward the 
end I put in this unlucky line : — 





* Two fine old crusty problems very drunk,’ 
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And old & Court fancied these some allu- 
sion to himself and his brother, which of 
course we had never dreamed of.” 

“He got it all out of me,” said Valen- 
tine, “and came to my father absolutely 
sputtering and dancing with passion. 
‘How dare they say such things of me — 
drunk, indeed! when was I ever known 
to disgrace my cloth? A pert parabola 
flirting with a Don—scandalous! insuff- 
erable! I’ll never enter these doors 
again; I never will, unless they most hum- 

bly apologize.’ ” 

- « Yes,” observed Mrs, Henfrey, with all 
composure, “some of the lines were’ un- 
lucky, but making them apply to him 
never entered their giddy heads. My 
father was a good deal vexed,” she added, 
calmly. 

“No wonder,” exclaimed Mr. Brandon. 
“ How he did lecture us, dear old man! 
and trotted us both over to apologize. 
Emily spoke first, and repeated a little 
speech that he had composed for her ; and 
then I. We were old enough to have 
known better; I was nearly nineteen; she 
was sixteen. My youthful dignity was 
sorely -hurt; I felt that life was hardly 
worth having under circumstances of such 
ignominy, but while I was blundering 
through my apology, feeling unutterably 
foolish, Emily suddenly burst into an ec- 
static little chuckle, and in spite of all my 
struggles, I presently laughed too. After 
that the case was perfectly hopeless, and 
the families have been estranged ever 
since.” 

“ And I was taken away from Mr. & 
Court, and seut to old Tikey,” observed 
Valentine, “ for I was always too delicate 
to gotoschool. Giles and Emily have a 
great deal to answer for. I never got on 
so well as with him. What a comfort I 
might have been to my family but for 

them!” 





From The Edinburgh Review. 
REFORM IN JAPAN.* 


At opposite sides of the globe, separated 
from each other by the whole breadth of 
Europe and Asia, and fringing the great 
continent from which they are only parted 
by a narrow belt of sea, are two countries, 
each composed of a group of islands dis- 
tinguished alike for the beauty of their 
scenery and the fertility of their soil, al- 





* The Japanese in America. By CHARLES LAN- 
mAN, American Secretary to the Japanese Legation | 
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though not in the same parallels of lati- 
tude, for the Japanese islands lie between 
the 31° and 45° of North latitude, and the 
British between the 50° and 59°. The 
parallel of 40° North latitude, which cuts 
through the middle of Japan, also cuts 
through Sardinia, the Island of Minorca, 
and the centre of Spain and Portugal. 
Southern, not Northern Europe, therefore, 
might best claim affinity with Japan, its 
products and its people, if latitude were 
the sole guide to those marks of outward 
form and type which suggest or simulate 
natural relationship. Notwithstanding this 
considerable difference in the latitude, so 
nearly allied are the climates of the two 
groups in some essential features, that a 
question arises how the near agreement in 
the conditions of vegetation is to be ac- 
counted for? The isothermal lines and 
the marine influences to which each belt of 
narrow islands is subject may go far to ex- 
plain the resemblance in plants, and the 
power of transferring a considerable ma- 
jority of the beautiful flowers and shrubs 
which are peculiar to Japan to our shores. 
In consequence of the narrowness of the 
islands, seldom presenting a width of more 
than a hundred miles, the vegetation may 
be considered wholly marine, and hence 
the plants which flourish there are pecu- 
liarly adapted for introduction inte the 
southern and western districts of our sea- 
girt isles that have a mild climate and hu- 
mid atmosphere. These facts, authenti- 
cated by contributors to the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine,” indicate marvellous likeness in 
the midst of considerable diversity of out- 
ward form and volcanic soil. It strikes the 
imagination the more forcibly that this 
analogy is not without its counterpart in 
the social and political world. The con- 
trasts and dissimilarities of course are 
many. Of different race, faith, language, 
and traditions, —the Japanese are placed 
as far apart, to all appearance, from our- 
selves as the actual space which separates 
the two countries. And yet if these two 
peoples of the rising and setting sun were 
brought in close comparison —not in the 
nineteenth, but in the tenth or twelfth cen- 
turies — numerous points of resemblance 
might be traced in their social, economic, 
and political institutions. In the feudal 
framework of our early government, the 
fiefs and military service, the knights in 
armour, with their pendants, cognizances, 
and men-at-arms; the monarchical form of 
authority, the cloisters and convents, the 
commercial guilds, and relations of classes 
towards each other, urban and rural, with 
serfdom and bondage to the soil, —in all 
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these things there may be traced a parallel- 
ism of form which it is impossible to mark 
without interest, in countries utterly un- 
known to each other — and much too wide- 
ly separated, before the discovery of 
America and the passage round the ‘toms 
for any kind of communication to have 
taken place, if even their mutual existence 
had been suspected on either side. Itis 
true that caravans from Europe traversed 
the whole breadth of Asia at an earlier pe- 
riod; and Marco Polo, in the thirteenth 
century, had already roused the curiosity 
of his countrymen and the learned of other 
nations by the information he was able to 
give of an Eastern country called Zipangri, 
* and of the great wealth of the island, par- 
ticularly in gold and pearls, and the mul- 
titude of smaller islands which encom- 
passed it. From him his half-doubting 
audience, Genoese and Venetians, who 
gave him the sobriquet of “Marco Milli- 
one,” undoubtedly derived their first 
knowledge of the existence of Japan. And 
it is one of the strange links in the chain 
of historical events, and the seemingly 
accidental connection between cause and 
effect, that beyond all doubt it was the ac- 
count brought te Europe by Marco Polo, 
at the close of the thirteenth century, 
whieh stimulated the imagination of Co- 
lumbus in the fifteenth, and led him to the 
discovery, not of Japan, but of a new world 
in America, while searching for Zipangri. 
These are among the curiosities, not of lit- 
erature but of history, and suggest many 
reflections as to the true nature of the 
laws and influences which govern the 
sequence and order of events. 

hen three Portuguese adventurers of 
doubtful antecedents, with Mendez Pinto 
among the number, made their appearance 
in the Japanese waters, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, under the guidance 
of the Chinese captain of a corsair junk, 
they were the first representatives of Eu- 
rope and a Western race who had ever 
reached those shores. Of Coreans, Chi- 
nese, Malays, and Siamese Japan had 
gained some knowledge, but it had never 
seen or heard of a Western race. What 
the Japanese were at that date as a na- 
tion, unspoiled by any foreign contact or 
influence, Mendez Pinto has himself re- 
lated in the narrative of his own adven- 
tures, piratical and commercial — for they 
partook of both, as was the manner of the 
times. We are told that the Japanese, 
though vigilant and on their guard, mani- 
fested no reluctance to admit the strang- 
ers. This, which was the beginning of 
European intercourse and trade, carries us 
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back to the year 1543. We get glimpses 
of the state of the country and people 
throughout the succeeding century from 
navigators — John Adams, the English pi- 
lot, not to be forgotten — English, Dutch, 
and Portuguese; and from missionaries, 
chiefly Portuguese and Spanish, with some 
Italians. But our most reliable data were 
supplied in the following century by 
Koempfer — physician, naturalist, philoso- 
pher, and the most pains-taking and con- 
scientious of chroniclers. When he came 
on the scene, in the suite of his Dutch 
trading patrons, in 1692, no foreigners . 
were allowed free access to any port in 
Japan. All except the Dutch had been ex- 
pelled, and these were only admitted to an 
island-prison at Decima, in Nagasaki har- 
bour — spread out like a fan, and specially 
created for their safe custody by the most 
jealous and watchful of guardians. 

We need not here go into the oft-told 
story, how little more than a century 
sufficed to convert the original friendly 
feeling and courtesy of the Japnese, rulers 
and people, towards their foreign visitors 
into one of implacable hatred mingled 
with a fierce spirit of religious intolerance. 
The first act of the drama had closed, 
after a civil and religious war, with the 
fall of Simabara, the last stronghold in 
the possession of the Christians, and the 
extermination of every man, woman. and 
child within its walls, or anywhere to be 
found, acknowledging the symbol of the 
Cross. An edict prohibiting, under pen- 
alty of death, the landing of any foreigner, 
except a few Dutch at Nagasaki,— sternly 
executed throughout the following centu- 
ries,— was the end of this first chapter. 
There is something very sad in this blurred 
and blotted page of Japanese history 
and of their first relations with the Euro- 
pean race. What it might have been 
under other conditions, and if it had 
pleased Providence to send to their shores 
wise and honest men, imbued with Chris- 
tian principles and moderate of counsel, 
instead of filibusters and overreaching 
traders on the one side, with fiery zealots 
and ultramontane priests and missionaries 
on the other —Jesuits and Dominicans 
grasping at both temporal power and 
spiritual supremacy — and the conversion 
of the heathen, chiefly as the means to 
such ends—who can say? But it was 
otherwise ordered, and we will not waste 
time in further speculation as to what 
might have been —“ Of all sad words of 
tongue or pen” still the saddest. But if 
we would understand the future into 
which we are about to look, or even the 
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present startling changes —of which the 
work now before us, and the Embassy of 
which it treats, are not the least wonder- 
ful evidences —we must not take leave 
of the past without a clear grasp of its 
leading features, and the legacy it be- 

ueathed to all succeeding generations. 

istory, in spite of all that may be said to 
the contrary, has a tendency to repeat 
itself. China only a century later fur- 
nished a remarkable instance, for precisely 
the same drama, with all its tragic inci- 
dents and crowning catastrophe, was en- 
acted there — only over a wider field and 
on a larger scale. 

A few years after Mendez Pinto first led 
the way to Japan, Francis Xavier, fired 
by the accounts he received from -a Jap- 
anese noble who had: fled his country to 
Goa, landed with a fresh relay of mission- 
aries and merchants, and we are told: — 


** On arriving at Bungo they were received 
with open arms, and not the slightest opposition 
was made to the introduction of either trade or 
religion. No system of exclusion then existed; 
and such was the spirit of toleration that the 
Government made no objection to the open 
preaching of Christianity. Indeed, the Portu- 
guese were freely permitted to go where they 
pleased in the empire, and to travel from one 
end of it to theother, The people freely bought 
the goods of the traders, and listened gladly to 
the teaching of the missionaries.”’ 


And it is added that 


** If the feudal princes were ever at any time 
ready to quarrel with the merchant, it was be- 
cause he would not come to their ports.”’ 


Subsequently a Japanese embassy com- 
posed of three princes was seat to Po 
Gregory XVIII. with letters and cchentte 
presents. “Their reception at Rome was 
not only magnificent, but their whole 
progress through Spain and Italy was one 
continued ovation. A nation of thirty 
millions of civilized and intelligent people 
had been won from the heathen! ”’ 

Now, as then, a Japanese embassy has 
been despatched to Europe, consisting of 
ministers and nobles—the most dis- 
tinguished of their statesmen. Now 
again, after an interval of three centu- 
ries, we ear of joy and greeting, though 
the brazen-tongued plaudits come to us 
across the Atlantic this time. The shouts 
of rejoicing for a Japanese embassy pro- 
ceed from the continent of a new world, 
not mapped in the chart when Japan sent 
her first envoys, and from the throats of a 
nation not then in existence. The times 
and the circumstances are different, and 
yet the burden seems like that of an old 
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song — the same, with scarcely a variation 
in words or notes. “A nation of thirty 
millious of an intelligent people has been 
won”—once more we are told— ‘to 
civilization and the brotherhood of na- 
tions,” instead of “from the heathen.” 
This latter variation alone marks the 
difference. Perhaps in this nineteenth 
century we do not feel so sure about con- 
quests from the heathen — perhaps also 
are more careless about them. The writ- 


ers of the earlier period tellus:— , 


** Great indeed was the joy and triumph, for 
this was the culminating point of the Church’s 
success,”” 


While a later commentater adds :— 


** And in that same hour, while the artillery 
of San Angelo was thundering a welcome to the 
Japanese Ambassadors, whose progress through 
Italy had been one continued ovation, an edict 
had gone forth from the Kubosama, the Sover- 
eign Lord of Japan, banishing all Catholic mis- 
sionaries, ordering all crosses to be thrown down, 
and all churches to be razed to the ground.’’ 


Absit omen! Let us hope that we shall 
not have another such striking example of 
the instability of human affairs, nor see 
cause, some fifty years hence, to doubt the 
value of these sudden conquests of West- 
ern civilization, and the celebration of*the 
banns between an ancient Eastern race 
and the newest of Western nationalities. 
We trust that the experience of the past 
has done its proper work, and need not be 
repeated. So without misgiving let us 
welcome the news received by the last mail 
of an edict repealing all prohibitions and 
penalties against the Christian religion, 
and proclaiming religious toleration in the 
widest sense. Among the many bewilder- 
ing changes and reversals of national pol- 
icy which the last few years have wit- 
nessed, this is the most unexpected. It is 
not many months ago since we heard that 
a great persecution of Christians had been 
begun. Then later came the intelligence 
that the Buddhist religion had been sepa- 
rated from the State, and disestablished. 
D sestablishment is apparently findins fa- 
vour at opposite extremities of the globe, 
and commends itself to the rulers of the 
East as well as to those of the West. But 
what most tends to throw doubt on the 
stability of such changes, if not on the sin- 
cerity of those who adopt the measures in 
Japan, is the apparent contradiction in the 
grounds assigned for the two measures. 
The disestablishment of the Buddhist relig- 
ion or Church — if it may be so spoken of 
—had for its alleged ground the deter- 
mination to return to the ancient faith of 
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their ancesters—the Sinto religion de- 
rived from their own gods, — whereas the 
Buddhist religion, borrowed from the 
Chinese, was essentially foreign though it 
had been established in the country for 
more than twelve centuries. The Chris- 
tian religion, on the other hand, is to be 
tolerated, though admittedly foreign. The 
first act appears to have been a concession 
to the nattonal feeling of the old Nipon 
arty, which is still s rong, and hates all 
Innovations and foreign inventions. The 
second must have been to conciliate the 
foreigner. How are these two opposite 
courses to be explained ? 

For the explanation of this enigma and 


- many others which the recent history of 


Japan and its very impulsive people pre- 
sent in these later days we turned to Mr. 
Lanman’s book with some eagerness; nor 
have we been wholly disappointed in the 
result. It does supply a great deal of cu- 
rious matter, not quite on the surface but 
easily extracted by the aid of some previ- 
ous knowledge of the past and present 
state of Japan. It is not always easy to 
say what is native and what is foreign in 
this volume, either in the speeches made 
by Japanese or the essays by Japanese 
students. Yet what the reader most de- 
sires is to separate the pure metal from 
the American gilding and varnish, some- 
what freely used by the compiler. In the 
account of the Japanese Embassy in 
America, as in the crude speculations of 
the youths who are being educated in the 
United States, a good deal must necessa- 
rily be allowed for American guidance and 
instruction. The first part or narrative of 
the progress of the Embassy through the 
States is avowedly composed by an Amer- 
ican secretary. Even so, however, it af- 
fords some very interesting traits and 
details of the present movement in Japan 
and the future prospects of the country. 
The second part is exclusively devoted to 
the reproduction of a series of themes or 
essays by Japanese students now in Amer- 
ica, most of them of a juvenile character. 
They have been written apparently to or- 
der in the course of their studies, and in- 
tended to show the views they were 
acquiring on various subjects in the course 
of their American education. Whether 
the subjects were suggested by others or 
selected according to their own tastes is 
not stated. But judging by the free ex- 
pression of criticism on the institutions 





Practical Americans, ’’ These are followed 
by “ The Chinese Ambassador in France,” 
“Oriental Civilization,” the “History of 
Japan,” “Christianity in Japan,” “ Expe- 
dition to a Romish Church,” “ Raid on 
the Missionaries,” “ Japanese Poetry,” &c. 
The third part, we are told, was prepared 
under the direction of Jugoi Arinori Mori, 
the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires at Wash- 
ington ; and is intended to give a descrip- 
tion of life and resources in America. 
This has been printed in a separate vol- 
ume in that country for circulation exclu- 
sively in Japan, while a translation is in 
course of preparation. It must be difficult 
for a Japanese youth, suddenly transported 
from the oldest forms of Eastern civiliza- 
tion to a country where all the newest 
types of modern life and thought are 
spread out before him, to think his own 
thoughts or be original in any sense. In 
despair of rendering to himself any clear 
account of much that he sees, he will nat- 


-urally take to the habit of looking at 


everything through American glasses of- 
ficiously placed to his hand, or borrowing 
thoughts, if not passages, from periodicals 
and newspapers. Our chief objection, 
therefore, to these essays is that they do 
not do justice to the Japanese themselves. 
They can both write and think better 
when they have any fair knowledge of their 
snbject. Still to the general reader the 
students’ essays cannot fail to be interest- 
ing, and to supply much that is both novel 
and amusing. 

The history of the Japanese Embassy 
opens in a very dramatic and effective way 
with a banqueting scene in the palace of the 
Mikado, recently restored to active life 
and sovereign power from the depths of his. 
monastic seclusion in Kioto, by the action 
of the chief Daimios and nobles of the Em- 
pire, weary apparently with the servitude 
imposed ee them and the tyranny of 
usurping Tycoons. 


**In November, 1871, His Majesty: © Mfont- 
sohito,’ the Emperor of Japan, gave: = dinner 
to the nobles of his empire, in his: palace at To- 
kei, and made to them the following. address, 
translated by Woriuki Gah : — 

‘* © After careful study and observation, 2 am 
deeply impressed with the belief that the most 
powerful and enlightened nations. of the world 
are those who have made diligent effort to culti-. 
vate their minds, and sought to: develope their 
country in the fullest and most perfect manner. 

‘* « Thus convinced, it ‘becomes my responsi- 


and people of America, there seems nO’ ble duty as a sovereign to lead our people :visel 


reason to doubt the genuineness of the Naf 

pers. The first of these is headed, “ The 

Students in America;” the next, “ The 
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in a way to attain for them: results beneficial, 
and their duty isto assist diligently and united- 
ly in all efforts to attain these ends. How other- 
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wise can Japan advance and sustain herself 
upon an independent footing among the nations 
of the world?’ ”’ 


In this last passage we have apparently 
the key-note of the whole movement cul- 
minating in the despatch of the Embassy. 
Later, at San Francisco, one of the vice- 
ambassadors, Jio, in a speech completed 
what was here only shadowed out, when 
he said with laudable frankness and plain- 
ness : — ' 


**The object of our mission is to inspect and 
examine into the various mechanic arts and sci- 
ences, which have assisted your country in guin- 
ing the present high position she occupies before 
-the world. . We come to study your strength, 
that, by adopting wisely your better ways, we 
may hereafter be stronger ourselves. We shall 
require your mechanics to teach our people many 
things, and the more our intercourse increases 
the more we shall call upon you. We shall la- 
bour to place Japan on an equal basis, in the 
Suture, with those countries whose modern civ- 
ilization is now our guide.”’ 


‘The passages we have put in italics explain 
the whole. Such is the leading motive for 
all the recent desire evinced to possess 
railroads, telegraphs, steam ships, im- 
proved armies, and for the education of 
‘their youth by hundreds. “ We hope by 
adopting wisely your better ways we may 
hereafter be strong ourselves.” Well said, 
and we join in the hope in all sincerity. 
We would fain see Japan strong in her 
independence and take a permanent place 
‘in the family of nations, able to maintain 
‘her rights and freely to follow the bent of 
her own genius. We are disposed very 
‘cordially to agree therefore with the sen- 
timents expressed at San Francisco by 
‘Mr. de Long, the United States Minister 
in Japan, who accompanied the Mission 
‘to Washington, when, at a banquet to the 
Japanese Embassy, he said.: — 


**The present situation of Japan appeals 
strongly to all well-wishers to the race, that no 
‘impediments nor difficulty, either social, moral, 
political, or religious, be placed in the way of 
her progress. We need only show her people 
‘the effects of Western civilization, in a kindly 
and courteous spirit, without needlessly exciting 
prejudices in so doing. The natural intelligence 
of the Japanese, which has no superior, will 
satisfy itself, and work out the problem of what 
to introduce in their own country, to a conclu- 


‘sion satisfactory to all concerned.” 


We wish very heartily indeed that it 
may be so; but are not quite so well ‘as- 
‘sured as Mr. de Long seems to be, that 
‘the natural intelligence of the Japanese 
“will’satisfy itself, and work out the prob- 
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lem of what to introduce into their own 
country with satisfaction to thems:lves 
and permanent benefit to the nation. The 
Japanese are the only nation in the his- 
tory of the world that has ever taken five 
centuries at a stride, and devoured in a 
decade all the space dividing feudalism 
and despotism from constitutional govern- 
ment and the other developments, com- 
mercial and municipal, of modern life. 
Lord Derby’s “leap in the dark” was a 
very small move compared with this. No 
other nation ever had the courage or the 
temer.ty to try such a Curtius’ leap as 
this. But it has been well observed that 
the elements of civilization which are most 
readily assimilated are not always the 
most beneficial. A country situated as 
Japan was, with absolute power vested in 
a sovereign traditionally descended from 
the gods, possesses, no doubt, exceptional 
facilities for effecting any changes in its 
political institutions. Whether it is ever 
wise or safe, however, to rush suddenly 
from the order of ideas and institutions 
military, political, and social, with which 
we are familiar as those of the twelfth cen- 
tury in Europe, into the heart of the nine- 
teenth, with its democratic tendencies, its 
social theories leading to communism, and 
political thoughts veering to Republican- 
ism — with its railroads, telegraphy, and 
high-pressure steam life ever pressing on 
the limits of human power and endurance 
—is a grave question, and one not to be 
answered without much reflection. 

In an article which appeared in our Jan- 
uary number of 1871, on the “Foreign 
Relations of China,” it was remarked that 
“progress and civilization,” so often in- 
voked as a plea for a policy of compulsion 
and dictation in dealing with Eastern na- 
tions, are words of great potency some- 
times and of very wide scope, but most 
frequently of evil omen when a superior 
Power conceives the idea of grafting some- 
thing new upon an old civilization, and 
imposing it by main strength upon men 
of another race. And we adhere to this 
opinion as applied to Japan, a compara- 
tively weak and insignificant State when 
— again-t the Great Western Powers, 

ut a nation not the less strong in patriot- 
ic feeling —all of one race, speaking the 
same language and obeying the same laws 
— a people, moreover, rarely gifted among 
Eastern races, of singular aptitude for 
receiving and acting upon new ideas — 
full of courage as well as devotion to their 
country, willing to be taught and eager to 
improve. For any Western Power to 
override a spirit of independence, by 
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thru ting upon them either men or meas- 
ures for the sudden development of a nine- 
teenth century civilization, as it is worked 
in America or Europe at railroad speed 
by steam and electricity, and for which 
they are wholly unprepared if not other- 
wise unfit, would be worse than a crime. 
It would be a political blunder of the first 
magnitude, fraught with indefinite mis- 
chief, both to those who lead and those 
who follow. Yet we cannot help fearing 
this is a danger actually menacing Japan. 
Their agents in foreign countries are 
usually too young and inexperienced, be- 
ing Japanese students, to make a proper 
selection of competent professors, engin- 
eers, instructors of all kinds —scientifie, 
naval, and military. They are not always 
in good or disinterested hands, and ap- 
pointments rashly made or under bad ad- 
vice are apt to be costly to the Japanese 
Government in a double sense. 

Alexis de Tocqueville in his correspond- 
ence has left us some observations on the 
effects of forced contact between a supe- 
rior and inferior race, and of different 
kinds of civilization, which have a direct 
bearing upon the present aspect of affairs 
in Japan — not the less applicable, per- 
haps, because so shrewd an observer and 
profound a thinker had made the conflict 
of races and different grades or kinds of 
civilization his chief study in America; 
and was writing at the time to English 
correspondents in a critical spirit, while 
referring to our own dealings with sub- 
ject or inferior races. He says in one 
letter : — 


**T have always remarked that wherever there 
was introduced — not !eaders of European race, 
but a European population in the heart of pop- 
ulations imperfectly civilized, thé real and pre- 
tended superiority of the first over the second 
made itself felt in a way so disadvantageous for 
individual interests, and so mortifying to the 
amour propre of the natives, that there resulted 
a greater feeling of indignation than any politi- 
cal oppression would produce.”’ 


And to another correspondent, Lord 
Hatherton, he wrote : — 


** An inferior race—inferior either by its 
constitution or education — may very well en- 
dure the government of one thatis superior. It 
only feels the good effects of that superiority; 
and, if the government is clever, it may be pre- 
ferred to that of its own princes, But the close 
vicinity of an individual, more civilized, richer 
and more clever, can never fail to be the object 
of hatred and envy to the native of inferior race, 
as one sure to abuse his superiority and profit 
by it at the expense of the latter. And from 
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the accumulative effect of these small individual 
hatreds a national hatred grows up.”’ 


We believe this is quite true, and in 
great part applicable to the Japanese in 
their relations with foreigners, which, in 
the first instance at least, when Command- 
er Perry made the American treaty 
(1853) with them, was a forced relation- 
ship, and during the succeeding years 
until the recent revolution, continued to 
be imposed upon the rulers against their 
inclination. e have heard a good deal 
of the pacific policy of the United States 
in its first approaches to Japan, and the 
absence of any but conciliatory means. 
Something to this effect was repeated 
quite lately in newspaper articles in our 
own journals, though promptly contra- 
dicted by the assertion that in no instance 
had any foreign Power to boast of a treaty 
with Japan in which there was any good 
will or spontaneity on the part of the Jap- 
anese. And such is the plain truth. be- 
yond all question. In a work on “Japan 
as it Was and Is,” written by Arthur 
Hildreth, himself an American, we believe, 
and the author of a History of the United 
States, in 1856, he gives the following ac- 
count, while the ink of the first American 
treaty was scarcely dry: “Shortly after 
the visit of the ‘Preble* the American 
Government resolved to send an envoy 
thither, backed by such a naval force as 
would insure a respectful hearing.” And 
adds: “The mission was to be of pacific 
character, as the President had no power 
to declare war; yet the show of force was 
evidently relied upon. as more likely than 
anything else to weigh with the Japan- 
ese.” And with their steam-frigates and 
smaller vessels they did unquestionably 
rely very much upon it, and took care that 
it should weigh with the Japanese as 
heavily as their position would admit. 
When an American, therefore, puts for- 
ward in the present work these often- 
renewed and very absurd pretensions to 
have dealt with the Japanese in a spirit 
different from that shown by other for- 
eign Powers, and to have employed ex- 
ceptionally conciliatory means in all theif 
negotiations, we must deny alike the pre- 
miss and the conclusion as a ground for 
greater confidence being placed in them 
by the Japanese. And when it is alleged 
that this exclusively pacific policy has 
led the Japanese to regard the United 
States as pre-emineatly their friends, and 
to feel a greater preference for Americans, 
they must either give the Japanese credit 
for very short memories, or conceive that 
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error and misstatement has only to be re- 
iterated a sufficient number of times to 
be accepted as truth in the end. The 
same tactics are renewed in the present 
work, and reappear in all the after-dinner 
speeches and official utterances when the 
Japanese Embassy arrived within the 
American territories. Thus we are in- 
formed by Mr. Charles Lanman that 


** The influences which have been disseminat- 
ed among the nations of the East by the various 
interests of the Western nations, have hitherto 
been injurious rather than beneficial. The peo- 
ple of Japan, as well as all in the Orient, feel 
the need of increased light in regard to the more 
elevated interests of humanity; and this is the 
chief reason why Mr. Mori cherishes a strong 
desire to do all he can for the education of his 

le. 

** The influences alluded to have also done 
much to keep back from the people of Japan 
very much of that true spirit of civilization, so 
eminently characteristic of America. And the 
fact seems now to be generally acknowledged 
that the Japanese people not only desire to fol- 
low, as far as possible, in all educational and 
political affairs, the example of the Americans, 
but that they look upon them as their best 
friends, among the nations of the globe.”’ 


This is pretty well; but when the 
writer goes on to add that 


‘* prominent idea with the educated classes of 
Japan is, that in the very ship which took Com- 
modore M. C. Perry to Japan in 1852, were the 
germs of Christianity, civilization, and desire 
for equality and political freedom, and that the 
seed then planted has been steadily growing 
from that to the present time,”’ 


it is difficult to avoid smiling at the senti- 
ment attributed to the Japanese. If the 
“educated classes’’ could be polled on 
the question as to what were the germs 
brought over in “the very ship of Com- 
modore Perry,” we think we could guaran- 
tee it would be something quite different, 
both as to germs and fruit. Mr. De Long 
was infinitely nearer the truth, in a mo- 
ment of effusiveness, at San Francisco, 
when, in his reply to the toast of “Our 
relations with Japan,” and speaking of 
Commodore Perry, he said: “ His gallan- 
try first bore down the outer walls of se- 
clusion, and un ier his auspices the foot- 
hold was gained which is revolutionizing 
the land.”” And this was precisely what 
the then governing executive, the Tycoon 
and his Gorogio, or Council, with the Dai- 
mios or nobles of Japan, all firmly believed 
— that the foothold once gained, the coun- 
try would be speedily revolutionized, and 
a desire for equality and political freedom, 


and many other things besides, from which : 


‘ 
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they, the rulers of the land, had been hap- 
pily free, would quickly follow in the wake 
of the ship which brought them Commo- 
dore Perry and a ready-drafted treaty for 
their acceptance— whether exactly to 
their taste or otherwise — together with a 
good many American notions. 

Whether the Americans are playing 
their cards well with the Japanese or 
otherwise, and what amount of reward 
they may look for in railway concessions 
or mines or custom-house places over the 
heads of any rivals for these good things, 
is worthy of very little attention, and 
quite beneath a great nation’s care. It 
is more interesting, and infinitely more 
useful, to inquire what is the nature of 
the vast changes so rapidly being effected 
in Japan. Have they any element of sta- 
bility, any promise of utility and perma- 
nence? Or are they merely deceptive 
corruscations, like the blue-lights of a the- 
atrical transformation-scene — not wholly 
without danger to the surrounding prop- 
erties and actors, perhaps, — and destined, 
like them, speedily to disappear and be 
exchanged for dirty oil-lamps and a state 
of darkness and squalor? ‘To this part 
of the subject we are glad to turn, in the 
hope of finding in the materials before us 
certain indications of a cheering char- 
acter regarding the transition stages 
through which yp Rn is now passing — 
not only the country in levelling lines of 
rail and telegraphic wire, but the institu- 
tions and the people, so lately the most 
stationary,, secluded, and utterly isolated 
of all the known inhabitants of the globe. 

The Japanese attribute a supernatural, 
almost divine power, and an unlimited au- 
thority over their fellow-creatures, to all 
who descend lineally from the first-born 
son of Jsanami, the last of their gods who 
governed Japan, from whom came a race 
of god-men, the progenitors of the present 
royal race. This, Koempfer continues, is 
expressed by the titles and high-sounding 
epithets they give to this whole family, 
but particularly to its head and prince — 
such as Qodai, the Great Generation; Mi- 
kado, Emperor; Zenoo, Heavenly Prince ; 
Tiensin, Son of Heaven; Dairi, by which 
is frequently denoted the whole court of 
the Emperor, ecclesiastical and secular, 
king by divine right and descent, pope, 
pontiff, and temporal sovereign combined 
in one, with all the highest prerogatives 
of all, whose decrees, in all matters tem- 

aal and spiritual, are without appeal, in- 
fallibility being one of the heaven-born 
gifts attaching by descent to the supreme 
head of his house and race. 
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Upon this foundation the whole super- 
structure of their political and social in- 
stitutions has been raised. The historical 
annals of Japan date from 660 before 
Christ, and a regular succession of Mika- 
dos in lineal descent from the founders of 
their dynasty and race has since been 
carefully recorded. “Uncommon respect,” 
we are told, “and a more than human 
veneration, is on this account paid them 
by their subjects and countrymen,’’ like 
the fealty and respect paid by Highland 
clans to their chieftains, with whom they 
claimed relationship, and therefore obeyed 
with no servile feeling, but with pride and 
devotion, as the head of their house and 
representative of their own blood. 

hat we may really understand what ad- 
vantage has been derived from this tradi- 
tion and faith, we must know how the 
rinces of this family, and more particu- 
arly those who sat on the throne, were 
treated by the people and the court offi- 
cials.. One extract will suffice : — 


*¢ They are looked upon as persons most holy 
in themselves, and as popes by birth. They are 
obliged to have an uncommon care of their sa- 
cred persons. in accordance with this popular 
idea it was deemed prejudicial to his dignity and 
holiness to touch the ground with his feet, for 
which reason when he wished to go anywhere he 
had to be carried on men’s shoulders. He was 
not allowed to expose his sacred person to the 
open air, and the sun must not shine dn his 
head. Such holiness was ascribed to all the 
parts of his body that he might not cut his hair, 
or beard, or nails. However, to prevent incon- 
venience, these things were done for him at 
night, on the plea that they were stolen from 
him without prejudice to his dignity or holiness, 
In ancient times he was obliged to sit immobile 
on his throne for many hours each day, because 
by that means it was supposed he could secure 
peace and tranquillity in his empire. Later it 
was discovered that the crown was the palladi- 
um, which by its immobility would preserve 

and tranquillity, and it was expedient to 
deliver his Imperial person, consecrated only to 
idleness and pleasure, from this burdentome du- 
ty, and the crown alone was placed on the 
throne.”’ 


As soon as, by the demise of a Mikado, 
the throne became vacant, he who is re- 
garded by the court as the next heir is put 
in his place, without regard to age or sex. 
Sometimes it happened that this could not 
be arranged peaceably in the inner pene- 
tralia of the court, and those of the impe- 
rial family who thought themselves un- 
justly excluded maintained their right by 
force of arms. Hence arose wars and dis- 
sensions as bloody as our own War of the 
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Roses. The princes and Daimios of the 
empire espoused different interests, and 
these quarrels seldom ended but with the 
entire destruction of one of the contend- 
ing parties and the extirpation of whole 
families. It was in consequence of such a 
state of things that the Emperor on the 
throne had to create a generalissimo of his 
army; and one of these, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, known as Joritomo, a son of the oc- 
cupant of the Dairi, after putting down his 
father’s enemies, thought fit to retain the 
executive power. From this arose a dual 
government, such as was found when for- 
eigners first landed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and on to the present period of revo- 
lution and restoration. A Tycoon was the 
head of the executive government, under 
a feudal organization of nobles — military 
service of retainers and serfdom, with the 
same kind as prevailed over Europe, and 
especially in Beateuhs in the Saxon and 
early Norman periods. The Mikado was 
by all in the empire acknowledged as the 
sole sovereign de jure. The Tycoons were 
the exact counterparts of the Mayors of 
the Palace under the Merovingian sover- 
eigns, and ruled de facto—as Pepin and 
Charles Martel ruled in France. We ad- 
vert to these parallel periods and facts in 
the history of Western nations to save 
time, because whoever is well acquainted 
with the state of Great Britain and France 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
knows also, with comparatively slight dif- 
ferences, the political and social state of 
Japan at the same period. The chief dif- 
ference to be borne in mind is the longer 
prevalence of the feudal element, which 
was greatly changed, and subject to per- 
petual and progressive modifications 
during all the succeeding centuries in Eu- 
rope; whereas Japan preserved, with 
scarcely any fundamental change, down to 
the negotiation of the first treaties, in 
1853-8, the game leading features. Taiko- 
sama, & peasant’s son, who was a successful 
soldier, deposed the descendants of Jorito- 
mo, and altered the hereditary line of de- 
scent for these Mayors of the Palace, 
known by the title of Siogun, or Tycoon ; 
he also broke up all the larger fiefs, de- 
stroying the quasi independence, and ef- 
fectually curbing the turbulence of the 
majority of them. Satsuma, Chosiu, Kan- 
ga, and one or two others alone proved 
strong enough to retain some of their 
power and independence ; and with them 
he had to accept a nominal recognition. 
But all alike were in later years compelled 
to submit to the most galling conditions of 
subordination. Six months in the year 
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they were required to dwell in Yeddo, the 
capital of the Tycoon; and when they left 
for their own principalities they were 
bound to leave their wives and male heirs 
behind them, under surveillance. They 
nominally constituted the great council of 
the nation for all great affairs of state, 
like the earls and holders of fiefs in our 
own earlier history. The country was 
well governed upon the whole, in a sum- 
mary and primitive way. Order was 
, maintained; and by skill and patient in- 
dustry the whole land had been converted 
into a garden rich in agricultural produce. 
A noble and a military caste were main- 
tained, with privileges oppressive to all be- 
low them; but the country not the less 
prospered. Industry increased, and the 
people carried some of their manufactures 
to a higher pitch of perfection than any 
other nation has ever been able to at- 
tain, notably in their silks and crapes, their 
working in metals, and in the finer kinds 
of porcelain and lacquer. Such were the 
people and such the state of the country 
when Mendez Pinto and his companions 
landed in Japan in the sixteenth century ; 
and such it was in all essentials when, in 
the middle of the nineteenth, the Ameri- 
cans first, and all the other Western Pow- 
ers afterwards, entered into treaties with 
Japan for the promotion of amity and com- 
merce. The people, without anything 
which modern Europe understands by lib- 
erty — without a representative govern- 
ment or a public press, with a Draconian 
code of laws and no lawyers, only magis- 
trates for their execution, with torture for 
their instruments of justice; with some 
tyranny on the part of the noble and mili- 
tary castes, and no great ease or comfort 
among the lower class of merchants, arti- 
sans, and labourers —the latter, as tillers 
of the soil, taking rank before the other 
two, there was little absolute destitution 
or want, perhaps more enjoyment of life 
and the material means of subsistence, 
than “ merrie England” could boast of in 
avy past period of her annals. 

We have seen the mode of life of the 
Mikados, the absolute inaction to which 
they were reduced by the nsurping power 
of the Tycoons, nominally only their lieu- 
tenants; now let us turn to the next, page 
of the nation’s history, to trace thé prox- 
imate causes of a revolution so entirely 
unprecedented in its character, extent, and 
rapidity of consummation. What pro- 
gress Japan has made within the last ten 
years Mr. de Long has well described in a 
speech reported in the work now under 
review, and the bare enumeration of the 





change already effected cannot fail to ex- 
cite our wonder. 


** To-day what do we behold ? 

** Under the wise administration of His Impe- 
rial Majesty, the Tenno, we see thirty odd mil- 
lions of people marching at a ‘ double-quick ’ 
into full fellowship with foreign states. 

*‘ The reign of his Majesty, signalized by its 
enlightenment, must make its own history for 
ever illustrious. [n this noble and unprecedent- 
ed work of reform it is but proper to add that 
his Majesty finds most able and effectual support 
from the counsel of the noble Ministers of the 
Empire, some of whom it is our good fortune to 
be able to meet and honour in our land. 

** The mighty change, from our relations as 
they were to our relations as they are, is sosud- 
den, so complete, so very wonderful as to be be- 
wildering. 

** Allow me to note a few of the prominent 
landmarks in this road of reform upon which 
this nation is travelling. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has been centralized by the abolishment of 
Daimiates, thus resolving its political condition 
from one of numberless and comparatively small 
principalities into a consolidated nation of over 
thirty millions of people, containing over two 
millions of men born to the profession of arms 
—men whose martial valour none who knows 
them doubts, and who are rapidly being armed, 
uniformed, and drilled with the best of arms, 
under the tuition of the best of foreign military 
teachers. 

** But the other day his Majesty reviewed his 
fleet of ten steam-vessels of war, including two 
powerful ironclads, and ia a few days a flying 
squadron, composed of three of his Majesty’s 
vessels of war, will sail to circumnavigate the 
globe. 

** A railroad completed and in running order, 


from Yeddo to Yokohama, conveyed these gen-~ 


tlemen, our noble guests, on the commencement 
of their journey. 

** Telegraph lines in working order, operated 
by Japanese operatives, are already constructed, 
and more contemplated. 

** Light-houses and light-ships have been con- 
structed at all necessary points along the Jap- 
anese coast, where well-kept beacons guide and 
welcome commerce in safety to their ports. 

‘© An Imperial Mint, complete in all of its 
appointments, has coined millions of dollars of 
the precious metals, and is still in active opera- 
tion, 

** A dry dock has been constructed in which, 
but the other day, one of the largest of our ves- 
sels of war, the flagship ‘Colorado’ was 
docked, with all her guns in position, and re- 
pairs to her bottom most successfully made. 

** Hundreds of the young nobility of Japan 
are being educated in our own country and in 
Europe. A college, numerously attended, is in 
full operation in Yeddo, under the jurisdiction 
of an American gentleman, assisted by Europe- 
ap and American subordinates, 

** Private schools are numerous throughout 
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the Empire, conducted by foreigners, and with 
me come five Japanese ladies, seeking foreign 
culture, and marking by their advent the prom- 
ise of a most noble reform. 

**Thus I might proceed and enumerate, at a 
great length, the evidences of this nation’s pro- 
gress, but I feel that more extended allusions 
are not necessary in the face of the one great 
fact that meets us here, face to face to-night, in 
the presence of this noble array of Japanese 
dignitaries, representing, as they do, not only 
all departments of that Goverr.ment, but the 
dignity of the throne itself—a throne which, 
but yesterday, as it were, was one of the most 
secluded and mysterious on earth. 

** Who of you all, gentlemen, can fail to see 
in this sight the harbinger of greater events still 
to follow, that shall place Japan, in a very brief 
future, in complete alignment with the most ad- 
vanced nations of the earth? We are proud of 
the past, proud of the present, and confident of 
the future. In this spirit [am sure the whole 
heart of the American nation will leap up to 
welcome the noble Ambassadors of our sister 
nation.” 


So, quoting from an American periodi- 
cal, it is said truly enough that 


** Japan is to-day, all the circumstances of 
her previous condition considered, the most pro- 
gressive nation on the globe. Less than twenty 
years have elapsed since the first treaty was 
made by Perry in 1854, for harbours of refuge 
for shipwrecked seamen and supplies for vessels 
in distress, and still less since the treaty was 
made by Minister Harris for the purposes of 
trade. Prior to the period named, the penalty 
of death was visited upon Japanese who had had 
intercourse with foreigners, and trade was sim- 
ply impossible. The government of the empire 
was in the hands of a number of Princes, or 
Daimios, who nominally ruled in the-name of 
the Mikado, but practically in their own right. 
Each Daimio had his armed retainers, who wore 
the uniforms and marched under the distinctive 
banners of their chief. The Mikado was termed 
the spiritual Emperor, and had his own court at 
Kioto; while the Shogoon, or Tycoon, which 
title was hereditary in the Tokagawa family, ex- 
ercised temporal authority at Yeddo, under the 
Gorogio. or Council of State, composed of some 
of the Daimios of highest rank. The distinc- 
tions of caste were rigorously enforced, and 
feudalism, in its most ultra form, was prevalent 
thrcughout the empire. This state of things 
prevailed less than twenty years ago, since when 
more radical changes have taken place than in 
any other country known. 

*‘ Among the principal changes, there has 
been an entire revolution in the system of gov- 
ernment, the Mikado having become the active 
head of the temporal power. The entire system 
of feudalism has been swept away, and all the 
forces of the empire, both on laud and sea, have 
been consolidated, and are fed and clothed in 
European style, and paid from the national 
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treasury. The Government posscsses a large 

fleet of war and transport steamers, among 

which are the ‘Stonewall,’ and other iron- 

clads and rams. It also has constructed a stone 
| dry-dock that will admit steamers of the largest 
| size, with ways for repairing smaller vessels, and 

foundries, machine-shops, and forges, capxble’ 
‘of doing the largest class of work, the machin- 
| ery used being the best obtainable in France, at 
‘a cost of over two million dollars. This estab- 

lishment gives employment to eighteen hundred 
‘men, about a score of them being foreigners and 

the remainder Japanese. The government is 

alco building a railroad, which, when completed, ’ 
will extend from Hiogo to Yeddo, a distance of 
about four hundred miles, 

**The government schools at Yeddo contain 
about sixteen hundred pupils, studying foreign 
languages, three-fourths of whom are under 
American teachers, receiving an English educa- 
tion. The principal of this school and some 
twenty sub-teachers are Americans, while many 
subjects of other nations are employed in differ- 
ent capacities in other departments. An Amer- 
ican fills the highest office that a foreigner can 
hold under the Japanese Government — that is, 
Imperial Councillor, whose duty is to frame 
codes of general laws for the empire. Four 
Americans compose a scientific commission, to 
introduce new methods of agriculture, mechan- 
ics, mining, roads, &c , while another American 
has been appointed to revise and organize a sys- 
tem of internal revenue somewhat similar to our 
own. In addition, during the last, four years, 
nearly one thousand young men of intelligence 
and ability have been sent abroad to study the 
languages, laws, habits, manufactures, methods 
of government, and all other matters appertain- 
ing to Western civilization, the greater part of 
which is to be introduced into Japan.”’ 


We have seen how the Mikado as late as 
the year 1869, when the whole system of 
Government was changed by the abolition 
of the Tycoonat, lived and dreamed away 
his colourless existence, tended by his 
twelve long-haired wives, and only kept 
from utter inanition by a Court of littéra- 
teurs and officers devoid of all practical 
knowledge and statesmanship. Let us 
contrast with this description of the faine- 
ant Mikado, this cloistered sovereign 
Pontiff, the following account of the man- 
ner in which the —_ Emperor now 
passes his day amidst the cares of active 
government which we owe to the “enter- 
prise ” of the “Japan Herald.” 


** It is reported that the Mikado rises at abont 
seven o’clock A. M., xnd commences the day by 
the study of the Japanese classics. In this his 
, Majesty is assisted by the learned Mr. Fukuba, 
| At about ten A. M. his Majesty turns his atten- 
‘tion to Western languages, literature, &c. In 
these studies he is instructed by Mr, Katoh. 
Two of his Majesty’s favourite subjects are ge- 
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ography and physiology. He perseveres with 
these studies until called upon by his Ministers 
to attend to the administration of the country, 
which must be an arduous task, as he takes 
great interest in the minutest details connected 
with his government. It is difficult to say at 
what time these duties terminate. Every day, 
after his office hours, he takes exercise, such as 
driving about, or riding round his castle; nor 
does he confine himself to these limits only, but 
is often seen with a small staff of attendants in 
various parts of Yeddo, being passionately fond 
of outdoor amusements. The Mikado’s visits 
are sas og A made incognito. Early in the 
evening his Majesty studies the Chinese classics 
with Mr. Saito, and lastly he assembles the 
most learned men of his country, many of whom 
have visited Europe, together with high officers 
of his army and navy, who are also frequently 
present. In the days of his ancestors, these as- 
semblies were composed only of members of the 
highest families, but now no family distinction 
of birth is considered essential, the members 
being now mostly selected on account of their 
learning or their merits. The Mikado is taller 
than the generality of Japanese; his ordinary 
dress at home is the same as the ‘‘ samourai,”’ 
except that the trowsers are always white. This 
attire is very different from that worn by his 
ancesiors, and it is not improbable that his 
Majesty will also follow the example of so many 
of his officers, wearing European clothes. In 
walking in his gardeus, he wears European 
boots. It is also a well-known fact, that the 
household domestics of the former Mikadoes 
were only women, but the present Emperor is 
served by male attendants only. Such is theor- 
dinary and praiseworthy routine of the Tenno’s 
daily life — studious, laborious, and simple. It 
is evident that by and bye he intends not merely 
to reign but to govern. May his Majesty live 
long to wisely sway the Imperial sceptre over the 
subjects of the empire! ’”” 

With this general outline of the past 
and present history of Japan, we may pow 
preceed to show how far the appearance 
of entire revolution in all the political 
forms and social habits may be trusted as 
indicating a conquest to Western civiliza- 
tion. We may examine how far the pro- 
gress 80 impulsively and warmly advocated 
by some of the more ambitious and ad- 
vanced of the Japanese is safe and ina 
right direction ; and bow far it is of spon- 
taneous growth and indigenous, or only 
exotic and without root. tly, we may 
discern what are the dangers even now to 
be recognized as menacing the stability 
and beneficial operation of changes so wide 
in scope and hastily adop as those 
above noted. When all the facts are 
looked at in connexion witb results, it 
seems clear that revolution of some kind 
would have taken place irrespective of 
any foreign intercourse. The latter would 
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seem rather to have accelerated and given 
a shape to it by the introduction of new 
ideas, than to have been a cause. Some 
kind of convulsion and overthrow of the 
long-existing institutions and polity of 
Japan, must have come as a revolt against 
the despotism of the Tycoonate on the one 
hand, and the tyranny exercised over the 
Daimios by their own retainers and karos 
in every little principality. Between the 
two, from without and within the Daimios, 
the actual holders pf all the fiefs of the 
Empire, were ground as between the up- 
per and nether mill-stones, and their life 
was made insupportable. 

In such a crisis the Mikado, with all his 
sanctity and the prestige of divine right, 
was a most fortunate possession for Japan. 
In him existed a centre of unity and a 
nucleus of incontestible authority. This 
enabled a real and sweeping revolution to 
be effected, and explains how it came to be 
spoken and thought of as a restoration. A 
restoration in one important sense it was 
undoubtedly, for it restored the legitimate 
sovereign to his proper place as the ruling 
power of the Empire, and put down the 
usurpation of along line of Tycoons. But 
under the shadow of this great event 
everything that took place in the followin 
three years constituted a revolution, socia 
and political, religious and economic. The 
very centre and basis of all administrative 
action was changed, as well as its forms 
and objective aims. 

It had in effect become plain to the most 
active and patriotic spirits in a country 
where devotion to the land of their birth 
is a passion, and very widely spread among 
the people of all ranks and classes, that 
central government and powerful fiefs with 
feudal accessories could not go on together. 
And with this conviction had arisen a sec- 
ond scarcely less potent in its influence, 
that treaties could not be enforced if a 
Satsuma or a Chosiu could set them aside. 

A review of the years 1869, 1870, and 
1871 shows very plainly how these two 
radical ideas evolved a continuous series 
of events, and shaped the results. These 
have been already rapidly sketched in Mr. 
de Long’s speech quoted above. The dan- 
gers arising from the armed class had to 
be overcome. The injury which had been 
inflicted on the country by the dominance 
of a military class was very generally and 
bitterly felt by all outside the dominant 
caste. The immense numbers of the lower 
ranks of samurai, or two-sworded retain- 
ers, who by living in idleness upon the 
labours of the industrious millions “ had 
become a canker in the very heart of the 
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country,” as one of their own writers de- 
clared, and which not only “ kept it emaci- 
ated but reduced its vitality, and kept in 
dangerous combination all those elements 
in society which every peaceable citizen 
held in the greatest abhorrence.” This 
first and greatest danger seems now to 
have been overcome, though not entirely 
perbaps, judging from a recent attack by 
an armed band on the Mikado’s gates, the 
forlorn hope probably of desperate men. 
As to the dual Government, its inhereut 
absurdities and the tyrannical and oppres- 
sive nature of the usurpation known as 
the Shogunate, little discussion seems to 
have arisen among the Japanese them- 
selves. It collapsed with scarcely a strug- 
gle after the first brief outburst of armed 
resistance. Nor is it one of the least curi- 
ous and striking incidents of the most 
dramatic of revolutions, that the reigning 
Tycoon, Stotsbashi, in the first hour that 
the Mikado proclaimed his deposition, 
recognized the sovereign power of dis- 
missal, and released from their allegiance 
to him all his subordinate chiefs and hold- 
ers of fiefs. 

Too much credit can hardly be given to 
those who directed the councils of the 
young recluse, so suddenly brought forth 
as sovereign ruler on such a stormy field 
of political change and conflict, for the 
boldness and sagacity with which a whole 
series of perilous problems were grappled 
with and solved. Born rulers of men and 
practical statesmen there must have been 
among those counsellors, though it is hard 
to vonceive from whence they sprang or 
how they have been trained. For even 
assuming what may well be believed, that 
there were among the heads of foreign le- 
gations in Japan men well versed in politi- 
cal affairs and fully competent to the task 
of giving sound advice and urging bold and 
comprehensive measures, itis only superior 
minds that can receive foreign counsel of 
this kind and act uponit. With Japanese it 
might well have been feared that they 
would have felt but little disposed to ac- 
cept such guidance or appreciate its value. 
In tracing the progress of events and the 
results, we cannot doubt, however, that 
they both sought and willingly accepted 
the best advice within reach in their ef- 
forts to mould their own institutions into 
forms analogous to the best in Europe and 
in harmony with the principles of Eu- 
ropean civilization, in preference to their 
own with which they were more familiar. 
Among the many radical changes which 
they succeeded in carrying successfully 
through in those short three years, some 
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were precisely of that class from which the’ 
boldest innovators are apt to shrink as be- 
yond their power. When the Tartar con- 
querors of China had swept through the 
vast empire like a simoom, devastating and 
2s. gg whole provinces and levelling 
populous cities, they determined to compel 
the conquered race to adopt the Tartar 





costume, shave their heads and wear the 
tail with which in modern days all Chinese 
are associated in our minds; an:l no meas- 
ure so severely tried their strength. Laws, 
institutions, taxes, all were borne with pa- 
tience by the much-enduring Chinese ; but 
the change of costume was more than they 
could or would bear patiently, and many 
desperate revolts were due to this cause. 
Yet nothing daunted, the Mikado has dared 
to abolish all distinctions in dress between 
the different classes—one of the most 
fondly cherished privileges of the nobles 
and military; to make them lay aside 
their swords — also serving as insignia of 
rank and privilege. Even in this he seems 
to have borrowed from us what we are 
familiar with as permissive legislation. 
They were allowed to lay aside their side 
arms. The exclusive right to ride has in 
like manner been withdrawn from the up- 
per classes. _The proscription of the poor- 
est classes has been abolished, and also 
the prohibition against women going 
abroad. These are changes which try the 
power and influence of the strongest 
Governments in all countries, but more es- 
‘oem perhaps in the East. And they 

ave all been effected in Japan in the brief 
space of a couple of years. Nor must we 
omit in this rapid glance the two greatest 
of the fundamental changes adventured 
upon—the disestablishment of the Bud- 
dhist religion and the withdrawal of all 
prohibitions against Christianity, to which 
we have already alluded. 

Perhaps if there be any secret misgiving 
as to the wisdom of so many and such 
vast changes, and a doubt of their perma- 
nence, both arise not nnnaturally from the 
fear that the pace is too fast to be safe, 
and the progress making since the first 
great strides has been in some instances 
both uncertain and unsteady. Japan has 
doubtless passed, and so far, safely, through 
a great crisis in her existence. The old 

olity under which her people have lived 
for more than 600 years, has been replaced 
by another, which if similar in some es- 
sentials to the one subverted is obviously 
and necessarily totally different in many 
more. It has been truly observed in the 





Japan press that “in this restored polity 
there are two new elements of enormous 
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force, both revolutionary, but not on that 
account necessarily dangerous, yet requir- 
ing the most sagacious control. One is the 
presence in the Government of new men, 
possessed of undoubted intelligence, but 
deficient in that conservative spirit which 
is never so much required as at a time 
when States are undergoing changes in 
their institutions. The other is the infu- 
sion from without into the minds of these 
men, and more or less into the mind of 
the nation, of ideas which are novel, po- 
tent, and, unless properly controlled, dan- 
gerous.”” 

The writer of the very able summary 
in the “Japan Mail,” from whose article 
the above extract is taken, goes on to 
point out with great clearness the danger 
to which we refer in the following para- 
graph full of practical knowledge and wis- 
dom : — 


**It is wise to reduce into harmony, as far as 
possible, the new with the old political structure; 
to deal tenderly with rooted institutions, rights, 
sentiments, and even prejudices; to reduce the 
pace of the change to a safe and sober one; to 
distrust the future somewhat, and to apply every 
possible test to the ground which is being ap- 
proached. We have no hesitation in saying that 
the proximity of this country to America is a 
source of danger to it, not because many of the 
principles of American institutions are other- 
wise than sound and good, but because they are 
utterly unsuited to this country, the antecedents 
of which do not permit of the safe application 
of American ideas to its polity, The sound 
progress of nations is a process of evolution, 
and there are certain stages which must be gone 
through before other advanced stages can be 
reached. It is possible, of course, to reduce the 
period requisite for the advance from one stage 
to another, but it is not possible to dispense with 
the various steps and phases of the evolution. 
And it is not possible to pass from Feudal insti- 
tutions to the freedom of Republicanism by one 
step, even were Asiatic capable of ever being 
moulded into a Republican form. It is the wild- 
est and most pernicious of errors for the Japan- 
ese to imagine that they can travel along a royal 
road which shall bring them abreast of Europe- 
an nations, without any of the toil those nations 
have undergone in attaining their present posi- 
tion. They require above all things patience, 
sobriety, and prudence at this moment. Their 
faces are set in the right direction, but their 
steps are uncertain, wavering, and distracted.”” 


How entirely we agree with this writer 
in every word and sentiment we need 
hardly say, since the whole tendency of 
this article is to urge similar views in the 
interest of the Japanese themselves, and 
in that of the whole civilized world in 
relation with them. We believe one of 
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the greatest dangers to Japan in its pres- 
ent progressive state, eagerly seeking to 
assimilate all the stimulating food supplied 
them by the more advanced. civilization 
and ideas of the Western world, lies in 
one direction and springs from a single 
root —and that is Gnedgition. In spite 
of the very general spirit of patriotism 
among the Japanese as a nation and a love 
of “Fatherland” which no German can 
vie with, they are infected from top to 
bottom with this canker worm of corrup- 
tion. This, which it is painful to think 
has in no sense been diminished by foreign 
intercourse — but rather the contrary, 
must be extirpated with uncompromising 
severity. Those who have lived the long- 
est with the Japanese, best know how uni- 
versal and all-pervading is this vice; and 
they alone, perhaps, are in a position, to 
fully appreciate the difficulty of dealing 
with it, and the impossiblity of regenera- 
ting the country and its administration 
without it can be banished from the public 
offices and Government. Especially is 
great care required in the administration 
of public works and of finance. There is 
a great deal of reckless expenditure at 
present which is pregnant with danger to 
the new order of things, and difficult to 
separate from this national vice of corrup- 
tion. 
Nearly all the useful work hitherto done 
in Japan has been carried out with the 
assistance of Englishmen, and is mainly if 
not exclusively due to their aid. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, mint, lights and light- 
houses, have all been the work of English 
hands and in great part of English capital. 
We do not quarrel with the wish of the 
Americans to be regarded by the Japanese 
as their best friends. We may safely leave 
the Japanese to find out for themselves 
who are their best friends among the na- 
tions or governments of the West. Our 
desire should be, that they will find good 
and reliable friends among them all. The 
great fault of the Japanese character, as we 
have already shown, is their conceit; and 
a certain flightiness and want of steadi- 
ness in following out any course. They 
are subject also to sudden fits of distrust 
and suspicion—all of which tends to a 
certain unreliability in everything they 
undertake. This comes out in a hundred 
shapes, and ridiculously enough in the 
difficulty the authorities at home have in 
keeping their students in foreign countries 
under sufficient control. This is partly 
due to the conceits of the youths, no 





doubt; but greatly also to a want of in- 
telligence on the part of the Government 
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in the arrangements they make for their 
education and the supply of the funds re- 
quired. Where these are not under.good 
control there can be no discipline or regu- 
larity maintained, and without it much of 
their time is likely to be wasted. The 
number of students now educating in vari- 
ous countries, and the high rank of some, 
makes it a subject of great importance that 
their time should be well spent, and that 
the. knowledge they take back with them 
is not of the superficial kind which is most 
apt to find favour with them. In the 
present state of the country and the posi- 
tion they will be likely to hold on their 


return, it is to the last degree important | 


that they should gain a solid education, 
for a little knowledge may well prove a 
dangerous gift in such circumstances. 

The approaching revision of the treaties 
will test the sincerity of the Mikado much 
better than ceremonial speeches, and also 
the soundness of the knowledge acquired 
as to the wants of Japan and the means 
of meeting them while taking into account 
the wants and the interests of other coun- 
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of Japan in the new path it has chosen, to 
instruct their representatives at the Court 
of the Mikado to use whatever influence 
they may possess in high places to set be- 
fore the Ministers of the Mikado the ad- 
vantages of steady progress rather than of 
undue speed. It should not be difficult 
for Sir Harry Parkes on his return to his 
post, to convince them of the impossibility 
of adopting at once, in a country like Jap- 
an, the institutions of a foreign land which 
have been evolved by a slow and natural 
process from European minds, and proba- 
bly therefore are in no sense adapted with- 
out great modification to Japanese charac- 
ter and wants. These institutions, which 
it has taken European nations many cen- 
turies to work out and establish, cannot 


| without great danger be suddenly trans- 


tries. We cannot here enter on so wide a 


subject as the revision of treaties. But it 
is clear that what foreign countries want 
of Japan is something more solid than 
empty privileges. Liberty of travel will 
probably be no longer withheld, but there 
is more need of improved Customs admin- 
istration. Nothing can well be more im- 
perfect than the present, or more corrupt. 
Improved Courts of Justice are much 
wanted. There is nothing yet in the 
country deserving the name or into which 
foreigners can carry any cases. A civil 
code seems not less required. A settled 
currency free from all tampering, such as 
has hitherto occurred, is a primary neces- 
sity. There is still a remnant of the old 


vexatious system of official surveillance , 


and interference with foreigners to be got 
rid of. Some check to the wide-spread and 
deep-seated corruption of all the official 
classes, to which we have already alluded, 


is much to be desired. If to these general | 


heads be added encouragements or facili- 


planted in their full exotic growth to the 
soil of Japan. We can only hope that 
Japanese statesmen will profit by a care- 
ful study of the history of European Con- 
stitutions and attempts by revolution to 
suddenly establish other systems, and 
steadily refuse to be hurried recklessly on 
to uproot everything that is ancient and 
to plant in their place without preparation 
or adaptation the institutions of other 
countries, even though they should be cer- 
tified as the last new thing from the most 
advanced nation of the West, or the most 
valuable developments of modern civiliza- 
tion and the science of Government. We 
sometimes make mistakes ourselves, and 
do not find it easy, or always safe, to step 
from the foundations of one century to 
those of another, without a good deal of 
preliminary preparations. Neither is there 
such perfect agreement among legislators 
and political economists in respect to the 
best forms of government and systems of 
administration as to justify foreign repre- 
sentatives in assuming that it rests with 
them to say for the guidance of an Eastern 
peaple in a stage of transition, what is 
either wisest or best. Constitutions so 
created or imposed by foreign influences, 
never take root in any soil. 

We need only say, in conclusion, that to 


ties for the introduction of foreign enter-| all who take any interest in Japan, or in 


prise, as in the working of mines and for 


the increased production and improve-) 


ment of silk, tea, and other articles of ex- 


port, we shall have enumerated all the, 


leading points regarding which we may 
hope in the forthcoming negotiations, it 


may be possible to secure real and sub-' 


stantial progress. Of one thing we may 
be certain, that it is the interest of every 
treaty Power with commercial relations 
and desiring the development and progress 


following in all its phases one of the 
strangest revolutions in history, the work 
which has been placed at the head of this 
article will well repay perusal. It supplies 
interesting information, and the essays of 
the students, constituting the second part, 
give many glimpses of the influence of 
European ideas on the Japanese mind, and 
the peculiar form which these take in pass- 
ing through the medium of Asiatic tradi- 
tions and habits of thought. We have 
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had nothing like it, in this point of view, 
since the “ Memoirs of Hagi Baba” de- 
lighted the world some forty years or more 
ago. 


From Macmiilan’s Magazine. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, AUTHOR OF “‘ A DAUGHTER 
OF HETH,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
ON CAVIARE AND OTHER MATTERS. 


** At the inn where we stopped he was exceeding- 
ly dissatisfied with some roast mutton which 
he had for dinner. The ladies, I saw, won- 
dered to see the great philosopher, whose wis- 
dom and wit they had been admiring all the 
way, get into ill-humour from such a cause.”’ 


“ THERE is no Paradise without its Ser- 
pent,” said my Lady, with a sigh, as we 
were about to leave the white streets of 
Kendal for the green heart of the Lake 
district. 

A more cruel speech was never made. 
Arthur, for aught we knew, might be ly- 
ing smashed up in a Yorkshire ditch. 
He had not overtaken us even on the 
morning after our arrival in Kendal. No 
message had come from him. Was this a 
time to liken him to the Father of Lies, 
when perhaps the Major’s cob had taken 
him down a railway cutting or thrown him 
into a disused coalpit ? What, for exam- 
ple, if the corpse had been brought into 
the Kings Arms in which the above words 
were nttered? Would the Lieutenant 
have spoken of him contemptuously as “a 
aa fellow — oh, a very pitiful fellow! ” 
Vould Bell have borne his presence with 
a meek and embarrassed resignation; or 
would Queen Tita have regarded the 
young man—who used to be a great 
friend of hers—as one intending to do 
her a deadly injury ? ; 

“Poor Arthur!” Isay. “ Whither have 
all thy friends departed ?” 

“At least, he does not want for an 
apologist,” says Tita, with a little unneces- 
sary fierceness. 

“Perhaps thou art lying under two 
wheels in a peaceful glade. beshens thou 
art floating out to the ocean on the bosom 
of a friendly stream — with all the com- 
panions of thy youth unheeding gd 

“ Stuff!” says Queen Titania; and when 
I observe that I will addresss no further 
appeal to her—for that lady who lends 
herself to match-making abandons all nat- 
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ural instincts and is insensible to a cry for 
pity — she turns impatiently and asks what 

have done with her eau-de-cclogne, as if 
the fate of Arthur were of less importance 
to her than that trumpery flask. 

Wherever the young man was, we could 
gain no tidings of him ; and so we went forth 
once more on our journey. But as the 
certainty was that he had not passed us, 
|how was it that Queen Tita feared the 
| presence of this evil thing in the beauti- 
ful land before us ? 

“ For,” said the Lieutenant, pretending 
he was quite anxious about the safety of 
| the young man, and, on the whole, desir- 
ous of seeing him, “he may have gone to 
Carlisle, as he at first proposed, to meet 
us there.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” said Bell, ea- 
gerly. Was she glad, then, to think that 
during our wanderings in her native coun- 
ty we should not be accompanied by that 
unhappy youth ? 

But the emotions which perplexed my 
Lady’s heart at this time were of the most 
curious sort. It was only by bits and 
snatches that the old contradictions and 
intricacies of them were revealed. To be- 
gin with she had a sneaking fondness for 
Arthur begotten of old associations. She 
was vexed with him because he was likely 
to ruin her plan for the marriage of Bell 
and the Lieutenant; and when Tita 
thought of this delightful prospect being 
destroyed by the interference of Arthur, 
she grew angry, and regarded him as an 
unreasonable and officious young man, 
who ought to be sent about his business. 
Then again, when she recalled our old 
evenings in Surrey, and the pleasant time 
the boy had in sweethearting with our 
Bonny Bell during the long aud lazy after- 
noon walks, she was visited with remorse, 
and wished she could do something for 
him. But a claimant of this sort who 
represents an injury is certain, sooner or 
later, to be regarded with dislike. He is 
continually reminding us that we have in- 
jured him, and disturbing our peace of 
mind. Sometimes Tita resented this claim 
(whieh was entirely of her own imagin- 
ing) so strongly as to look upon Arthur as 
a perverse and wicked intermeddler with 
the happiness of two young lovers. Sv 
the world wags. The person who is incon- 
venient to us does us a wrong. At the 
very basis of our theatrical drama lies the 
principle that non-success in a love affair 
is criminal. Two young men shall woo a 
young woman; the one shall be taken, 
and the other made a villain because he 
paid the girl the compliment of wanting to 
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marry her, and justice shall not be satis- 
fied until everybody has hounded and 
hunted the poor villain through all the 
phases of the play, until all the good peo- 

le meet to witness his discomfiture, and 
ke is bidden to go away and be a rejected 
suitor no more. 

It was only in one of these varying 
moods that Tita had shown a partial indif- 
ference to Arthur’s fate. She was really 
concerned’ about his absence. When she 
took her seat in the phaeton, she looked 
back and down the main thoroughfare of 
Kendal, half expecting to see the Major’s 
cob and a small dogcart come driving 
along. Thesuggestion that he might have 
gone on to Penrith or Carlisle comforted 
her greatly. The only inexplicable cir- 
cumstance was that Arthur had not writ- 
ten or telegraphed to Kendal, at which 
town he knew we were to stop. 

About five minutes after our leaving 
Kendal, Arthur was as completely forgot- 
ten as though no such hapless creature was 
in existence. We were all on foot except 
Tita, who remained in the phaeton to hold 
the reins in a formal fashion. For about a 
mile and a half the road gradually rises, 
giving a long spell of collar-work to horses 
with weight to drag behind them. Tita, 
who weighs about a feather and a half, 
was commissioned to the charge of the 
phaeton'while the rest of us dawdled along 
the road, giving Castor and Pollux plenty 
of time. It was a pleasant walk. The 
Lieutenant — with an amount of hypocrisy 
of which I had not suspected him guilty 
— seemed to prefer to go by the side of 
the phaeton, and talk to the small lady 
sitting enthroned there; but Bell, once on 
foot and in her native air, could not so 
moderate her pace. We set off up the 
hill. There was a scent of peat-reek in 
the air. A cool west wind was blowing 
through the tall hedges and the trees; and 
sudden shafts and gleams of sunlight fell 
from the uncertain sky and lit up the wild 
masses of weeds and flowers by the road-| 
side. Bell pulled a white dog-rose, and 
kissed it as though a Westmoreland rose 





was an old friend she had come to see. 
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think there are no stone cottages anywhere 
but in Westmoreland ?” 
“JT didn’t say there wasn’t,’’ she answers, 
regardless of grammar. 
es, we were certainly in Westmoreland. 
She had scarcely uttered the words when a 
rapid pattering was heard among the 
trees, and presently a brisk shower was 
upon us. Would she return to the phaeton 
forashawl? No. She knew the ways of 
Westmoreland showers on such a day as 
this — indeed, she had predicted that some 
of the heavy clouds being blown over from 
the other side of Windermere would visit 
us in pening. In a few minutes the 
shower lightened, the wind that shook the 
heavy drops from the trees seemed to 
bring dryness with it, and presently a 
warm glow of sunshine sprang down upon 
the road, and the air grew sweet with 
resinous and fragrant smells. 
“It was merely to lay the dust,” said 
Bell, as though she had ordered the show- 


er. 

After you pass Rather Heath, you go 
down into the valley of the Gowan. The 
road is more of a lane than a highway ; and 
the bright and showery day added to the 
picturesqueness of the tall hedges and the 
wooded country on both sides by sending 
across alternate splatches of gloom and 
bursts of sunlight. More than once, too, 
the tail-end of a shower caught us; but 
we cared little for rain that had wind and 
sunlight on the other side of it; and Bell, 
indeed, rather rejoiced in the pictorial 
effects produced by changing clouds, when 
the sunshine caused the heavier masses to 
grow black and ominous, or shone mistily 
through the frail sheet produced by the 
thinner masses melting into rain. 

Tita is a pretty safe driver in Surrey, 
where she knows every inch of the roads 
and lanes, and has nothing to distract her 
attention; but now among these hilly and 
stony Westmoreland roads, her enjoyment 
of the bright panorama around her con- 
siderably , oa her attention away from 
the horses’ feet. Then she was sorely 
troubled by news that had reached us that 
morning from home. An evil-doer, whom 


She saw good jests in the idlest talk, and |she had hitherto ~* in order by alternate 


laughed; and all her face was aglow with | bribes and threats, 


ad broken out again, 


delight as she looked at the beaut ful coun-! and given his wife a desperate thrashing. 


try, and the breezy sky, and the blue peaks 
of the mountains that seemed to grow 
higher and higher the further we ascended 
the hill. 

“You silly girl,” I say to her, when she 
is eager to point out cottages built of stone, 





and stone-walls separating small orchards 
from the undulating meadows, “do you 


Now this occurrence seldom happened 
except when both husband and wife were 
intoxicated ; and for some time back my 
Lady had succeeded in stopping their peri- 
odical bouts. With these evil tidings 
came the report that a horrible old crea- 
ture of sixty — as arrant a rogue as ever 
went on crutches, although my Lady 
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would have taken the life of anyone who 
dared to say so of one of her pets — had 
deliberately gone to Guildford and pawned 
certain pieces of flannel which had been 
given her to sew. In short, as Bell pro- 
ceeded to point out, the whole neighbour- 
hood was in revolt. The chief administra- 
tor of Justice and Queen’s Almoner of the 
district was up here skylarking in a phae- 
ton, while her subjects down in the south 
had broken out into flagrant rebellion. 
History tells of a Scotch parish that sud- 
denly rose and hanged the minister, 
drowned the precentor, and raffled the 
church bell; who was now to answer for 
the safety of our most cherished parochial 
institutions when the guardian of law and 
order had withdrawn herself into the re- 
gions of the mountains? 

“That revolt,” it is observed, “is the 
natural consequence of tyranny. For 
years you have crushed down and domi- 
neered over that unhappy parish; and the 
unenfranchised millions, who had no more 
liberty than is vouchsafed to a stabled 
horse or a chained dog, have risen at last. 
Mort aux tyrans! Will they chase us, do 
you think, Bell?” 

“I am quite convinced,” remarked my 
Lady, deliberately and calmly, “that the 

oor old woman has done nothing of the 
ind. She could not do it. Why should 
she seek to gain a few shillings at the ex- 
—n of forfeiting all the assistance she 
ad to expect from me ?” 

“ An independent peasantry is not to be 
bought over by pitiful bribes. "Tis a free 
country; and the three balls ought to be 
placed among the insignia of Royalty, in- 
stead of that meaningless sphere. Can 
any student of history now present ex- 
plain the original purpose of the instru- 
ment?” 

“TI suppose,” says Bell, “that Queen 
Elizabeth, who always has it in her hand, 
used to chastise her maid-servants with 
it.” 

“Wrong. With that weapon Henry the 
Eighth was wont to strike down and mur- 
der the good priests that interfered with 
his unholy wishes.” 

“Henry the Eighth——” says my 
Lady; but just at this moment Castor 
caught a stone slightly with his foot, and 
the brief stumble caused my Lady to mind 
her roy so that Henry the Eighth, 
wherever he is, may be congratulated on 
the fact that she did not finish her sen- 
tence. 

Then we ran pleasantly along the val- 
ley until we came in sight, once more, of 
Windermere. We drove round the foot 
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of the green slopes of Elleray. We plunged 
into the wood, and there was all around 
us a moist odour of toadstools and fern. 
We went by St. Catherine’s, and over 
Troutbeck Bridge, and so down to the 
lake-side by Ecclerigg House and Lowood. 
It was along this road that our Bell and her 
companion had walked the night before, 
when the yellow moon rose up in the 
south and threw a strange light over 
Windermere. The Lieutenant had said 
not a word about the results of that long 
interview; but they had clearly not been 
unfavourable to him, for he had been in 
excellent good spirits during the rest of 
the evening, and now he was chatting to 
Bell as if nothing had occurred to break 
the even tenor of their acquaintanceship. 
They had quite resumed their old rela- 
tions, whica was a blessing to the two 
remaining members of the party. Indeed, 
there was no bar now placed upon Bell’s 
singing except her own talking; and when 
a@ young lady undertakes to instruct her 
elders in the history, traditions, manners, 
customs, and peculiarities of Westmore- 
land, she has not much t.me for strum- 
ming on a guitar. Bell acted the part of 
valet de place to perfection, and preached 
at us just as if we were all as great stran- 
gers as the Lieutenant was. It is true our 
guide was not infallible. Sometiines we 
could see that she was in deep: distress 
over the names of the peaks up in the 
neighbourhood of the Langdale Pikes; 
but what did it matter to us which was 
Scawfell and which was Bowfell, or whick 
was Great Gable and which Great End? 
We had come to enjoy ourselves, not to 
correct the Ordnance Survey Maps. 

“I am afraid,” said my Lady, when 
some proposal to stop at Ambleside and 
climb Wansfell Pike had been unanimous- 
ly rejected, “that we have been through- 
out this journey disgracefully remiss. We 
have gone to see nothing that we ought to 
have seen. We have never paid any at- 
tention to ancient ruins, or galleries of 
pictures, or celebrated monuments. We 
have not climbed a single mountain. We 
went past Woodstock without looking ia 
at the gates — we did not even go to see 
the obelisk on Evesham Plain - 

“That was because some of you drove 
the horses the wrong way,” it is remarked. 

“Indeed, we have done nothing that we 
ought to have done.” 

“Perhaps, Madame,” said the Lieuten- 
ant, “that is why the voyage has been so 
pleasant to us. Que cannot always be 
instructing oneself, like a tourist.” 

If you wish to vex my Lady, call her a 
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tourist. This subtle compliment of the 
Lieutenant pleased her immensely: but I 
confess myself unable to see in what re- 
spects we were not tourists, except that 
we were a little more ignorant, and in- 
different. to our ignorance, than holiday 
travellers generally are. What tourist, 
for example, would have done such a bar- 
baric thing as go through Ambleside with- 
out stopping a day there? 

That was all along of Bell, however, 
who insisted on our spending the treasure 
of our leisure time upon Grasmere; and 
who was strengthened in her demands 
by my Lady, when she came in view of a 
considerable number of unmistakable 
tourists lounging about the former town. 
The poor mev were for the most part 
dressed as mountaineers — otherwise they 
were quite harmless. They were loiter- 
ing about the main thoroughfare of Amble- 
side, with their hands in the pockets of 
t eir knickerbockers, gazing in at a station- 
er’s window, or regarding a brace of set- 
ters that a keeper standing in front of a 
hotel had in leash. They did not even 
look narrowly at the knees of our horses 
— an ordinary piece of polite impertinence. 
They were well-meaning and well-con- 
ducted persons ; and the worst that could 
be said of them, that they were tourists, 
has been said about many good and re- 
spectable people. A man may have 
climbed Loughrigg Fell, and yet be an at- 
tentive husband and an affectionate father ; 
while knickerbockers in themselves are 
not an indictable offence. My Lady made 
no answer to these humble representa- 
tions; but asked for how long the horses 
would have to be put up, before we start- 
ed again. 

Bell’s enthusiasm of the morning had 
_given way tosomething of disappointment, 
which she tried hard to conceal. Amble- 
side, one of the places she had been dream- 
ing about for years, looked painfully mod- 
ern now. In.thinking about it, down in 
our southern home, she had shut out of 
the picture, hotels, shops, and fashionably- 
dressed people, and had dwelt only on the 
wild roe picturesque features of a neigh- 
bourhood that had at one time been as 
familiar to her as her mother’s fave. But 
now, Ambleside seemed to have grown 
big, and new, and strange; and she lost 
the sense of proprietorship which she had 
been exhibiting in our drive through the 
scenery of the morning. Then a 
Fell did us an evil turn — gathering up 
the clouds that the wind had driven over, 
and sending them gently and persistently 
down into the valley of the Rothay, so 
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that a steady rain had set in. The Lieu- 
tenant did not care much how the sky 
might be clouded over, so long as Bell’s 
face remained bright and happy; but it 
was quite evident she was disappointed, 
and he in vain attempted to reassure her 
by declaring that these two days had con- 
vinced him that the Lake country was the 
most beautiful in the world. She could 
not foresee then that this very gloom, that 
seemed to mean nothing but constant 
rain, would procure for us that evening by 
far the most impressive sight that we en- 
countered during the whole of our long 
summer ramble. 

Our discontent with Loughrigg Fell 
took an odd turn when it discharged it- 
self upon the Duke of Wellington. We 
had grown accustomed to that foolish pic- 
ture of the Waterloo Heroes, in which the 
Duke, in a pair of white pantaloons, stands 
in the attitude of a dancing-master, with 
an idiotic simper on his face. All along 
the road, in public-houses, inns, and hotels, 
we had met this desperate piece of decora- 
tion on the walls, and had only smiled a 
melancholy smile when we came upon 
another copy. But this particular print 
seemed to be quite offensively ridiculous. 
If Henry the Eighth had been inside these 
long white pantaloons and that tight coat, 
my Lady could not have regarded the 
figure with a severer contempt. We 
picked out enemies among the attendant 
generals, just as one goes over an album 
of photographs and has a curious pleasure 
in recording mental likes and dislikes pro- 
duced by unknown faces. Somehow all 
the Waterloo Heroes on this evening 
looked stupid and common-place. It 
seemed a mercy that Napoleon was beaten; 
but how he \had been beaten by such a 
series of gabies and nincompoops none of 
us could make out. 

Then the Lieutenant must needs grum- 
ble at the luncheon served up tous. It 
was a good enough luncheon, as hotels go; 
and even my Lady was moved to express 
her surprise that a young man who pro- 
fessed himself able to enjoy anything in 
the way of food, and who had told us 
amusing stories of his foraging adventures 
in campaigning time, should care whether 
there were or were not lemon and bread- 
crumbs with a muttoncutlet. - 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, “that 
is very well in a campaign, and you are 
glad of anything ; but there is no merit in 
eating badly-cooked food — none at all.” 

“ A soldier should not mind such trifles,” 
she said; but she smiled as though to say 
that she agreed with him all the same. 
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“Well, I think,’’ said the young man 
doggedly, “that is no shame that anyone 
should know what is good to eat, and that 
it is properly prepared. It is not any 
more contemptible than dressing yourself 
in good taste, which is a duty you owe to 
other people. Youshould see our old gen- 
erals — who are very glad of some coarse 
bread. and a piece of sausage, and a tum- 
bier of sour wine, when they are riding 
across a country in the war—how they 
study delicate things, and scientific cook- 
ery, and all that, in Berlin.” 

_“ And do you follow their example when 
you are at home?”’ 

“ Not always; I have not enough time. 
But when you come to my house in Berlin, 
Madame, you will see what luncheon you 
shall have.” 

“Can’t you tell us about it now?” says 
Tita. . 

“Pray do,” echoes Bell, after casting 
another reproachful glance at the rain out 
of doors. 

The Lieutenant laughed; but seeing 
that the women were quite serious, he pro- 
ceeded in a grave and solemn manner to 
instruct them in the art of preparing lun- 
cheon. 

“ First,” said he, “you must have Rus- 
sian black bread and French white bread 
cut into thin slices — but you do not use 
the black bread yet a while; and you must 
have some good Rhine wine, a little 
warmed if it is in the winter; some Bor- 
deaux, a bottle of green Chartreuse, and 
some champagne, if there are ladies. Now, 
for the first, you take a slice of the white 
bread, you put a little butter on it, very 
thin, and then you open a pot of real Rus- 
sian caviare, and you put that on the slice 
of bread three-quarters of an inch thick, 
not less than that. You must not taste it 
by little and little, as all English ladies do, 
but eat it boldly, and you will be grateful. 
Then half a glass of soft Rhine wine —if 
it is a good Marcobrunner, that is excel- 
lent. Then you eat one slice of the black 
bread, with butter on it, more thick than 
on the white bread. Then you have two, 
ee three, Norwegian anchovies——” 

“Would you mind my writing these 
things down ?” says my Lady. 

The Lieutenant of course assents; she 
produces a small bunch of ivory tablets ; 
and I know the horrible purpose that fills 
her mind as she proceeds to jot down this 
programme. 

“You must have the caviare and the 
anchovies of real quality, or everything is 
spoiled. With the anchovies you may eat 
the black bread, or the white, but I think 
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without butter. Then half a glass of 
Rhine wine——” 

“Those half-glasses of Rhine wine are 
coming in rather often,” remarks Bell. 

“No, Mademoiselle, that is the last of 
the Rhine wine. Next is a thin slice of 
white bread, very thin butter, and a very 
thin slice of Bologna sausage. This is op- 
tional ‘i 

“ My dear,” Isay to Tita, be sure you : 
put down ‘ This is optional !’” 

“ With it you have a glass of good and 
soft Bordeaux wine. Then, Madame, we 
come to the reindeer’s tongue. This is 
the piéce de résistance, and your guests must 
eat of it just as they have their hour for 
dinner in the evening. Also, if they are 
ladies, they may prefer asparkling wine to 
the Bordeaux, though the Bordeaux is 
much better. And this is the reason :— 
After the reindeer’s tongue is taken away, 
and 7 may eat an olive or two, then a 
pa'é de foie gras—real from Stras- 
burg 


“Stop!” cries one of the party. “If 
I have any authority left, I forbid the ad- 
dition to that disastrous catalogue of 
another single item! I will not suffer 
their introduction into the house! Away 
with them!” 

“But, my very dear friend,” says the 
Lieutenant, “it is a good thing to accus- 
tom yourself to eat the meats of all coun- 
tries — you know not where you may find 
yourself.” 

“ Yes,” says Bell, gently, “one ought to 
learn to like caviare, lest one should be 
thrown on a desert island.” 

“And why not?” says the persistent 
young man. “ You are thrown ona desert 
island — you catch a sturgeon — you take 
the roe, and you know how to make very 
good caviare - 

“But how about the half-glass of Rhine 
wine?” says my Lady. 

“You cannot have everything in a des- 
ert island; but in a town, where you have 
time to study such things = 

“ And where you can order coffins for 
half-past ten,” it is suggested. 

“ — A good luncheon is a good thing.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bell, “ the 
rain has ceased.” 

And so it had. While we had been con- 
templating that imaginary feast, and pay- 
ing no attention to the changes out of 
doors, the clouds had gradually withdrawn 
themselves up the mountains, and the hu- 
mid air showed no more slanting lines of 
rain. But still overhead there hung a 
heavy gloom; and along the wet woods, 
and on the troubled bosom of the lake, and 
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up the slopes of the hills, there seemed to face, that it was impossible to say in the 
lie an ominous darkness. Should we reach | gathering gloom where the lake ended and 
Grasmere in safety? The Lieutenant had | the land began. The islands, the trees, 
the horses put to with all speed; and pres-/the fields, and the green spaces of the 





ently Bell was taking us at a rapid pace into 
. the wooded gorge that lies between Nab 
Scar and Loughrigg Fell, where the gath- 
ering twilight seemed to deepen with pre- 
monitions of a storm. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 





AT NIGHT ON GRASMERE. 


** Ye who have yearned . 
With too much passion, will here stay an‘ pity. 1 
For the mere sake of truth; as ’tis a ditty : 
Not of these days, but long ago ’twas told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old; 
And then the forest told it in a dream 
To a sleeping lake.”’ 


WE drove into the solitude of this deep | 
valley without uttering a word. How 
could we tell what the strange gloom and 
silence might portend? Far away up the 
misty and rounded slopes of Loughrigg 
the clouds lay heavy and thick, and over 
the masses of Rydal Fell, on the other, 
side of the gorge, an ominous darkness 
brooded. Down here in the chasm the 
trees hung cold and limp in the humid air, 
crushed by the long rain. There was no 
sign of life abroad, only that we heard the 
rushing of the river Rothay in among the 
underwood in the channel of the stream. 
There was not even any motion in that 
wild and gloomy sky, that looked all the 
stranger that the storm-clouds did not 
move. 

But as we drove on, it seemed to be- 
come less likely that the rain would set in 
again. The clouds had got banked up in’ 





hills, were as distinct below as above; and 
where the dark blue of the lake ran in 
among the reeds, no one could make out 
the line of the shore. It was a strange 
and impressive scene, this silent lake lyin 

at the foot of the hills, and so calm on 
death-like that the motionless clouds of 
the sky lay without a tremor on the sheet 
of glass. This was not the Rydal Water 
we had been hoping to see, but a solitary 
and enchanted lake, struck silent and still 
by the awful calmness of the twilight and 


e got down from the phaeton. The 
horses were allowed to walk quietly on, 
with Tita in charge, while we sauntered 
along the winding road, by the side of this 
sombre sheet of water. There was no more 
fear of rain. There was a firmness about 
the outlines of the clouds that became 
more marked as the dusk fell. But al- 
though the darkness was coming on apace, 
we did not hasten our steps much. When 
should we ever again see such a picture as 
this, the like of which Bell, familiar with 
the sights and sounds of tne district from 
her childhood, had never seen before ? 

What I have written above conveys 
nothing of the impressive solemnity and 
majesty of this strange sight as we saw it; 
and indeed I had resolved, before entering 
the Lake district, to leave out of the jot- 
tings of a mere holiday traveller any men- 
tion of scenes which have become familiar 
to the world through the imperishable 
and unapproachable descriptions of the 
great masters who lived and wrote in these 
regions. But such jottings must be taken 


. the presence of the lowering clouds. 





great billows of vapour; and underneath | for what they\are worth — the hasty record 
them we could see, even in the twilight, | of hasty impressions; and how could our 
tho forms of the mountains with a strange | little party have such a vision vouchsafed 
distinctness. The green of the distant to them without at least noting it down 
slopes up there grew more and more in- ‘as an incident of their journey ? 
tense, strengthened as it was by long| We walked on in the darkness. The 
splashes of a deep purple where the slate slopes of Nab Scar had become invisible. 
was visible; then the heavy grey of the | Here and there a white cottage glimmered 
sky, weighing upon the summits of the out from the roadside; and Bell knew the 
hills. | name of every one of them, and of the 

But all this was as nothing to the wild people who used to occupy them. 
and gloomy scene that met our view when | “How surprised some of our friends 
we came in sight of Rydal Water. We | would be,” she said to Tita, “if we were 
scarcely knew the lake we had loved of | to call on them to-night, and walk in with- 
old, in bright days, and in sunshine, and | out saying a word.” 
blowing rain. Here, hidden away among| “They would take you for a- banshee,” 
reeds, lay a long stretch of dark slate-blue, | said my Lady, “on such an evening as 
with no streak of white along the shores, | this. Get up, Bell, and let us drive on. 
no ripple off the crags, to show that it was I am beginning to shiver — whether with 
water. So perfect was the mirror-like sur- fright or with cold I don’t know.” 
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So we got into the phaeton again, and 
sent the horses forward. We drove alon 
the broad road which skirts the reedy onl 
shallow end of Rydal Water, and entered 
the valley of the stream which comes flow- 
ing through the trees from Grasmere. It 
was now almost dark ; and the only sound 
we could hear was that of the stream 
plashing along its rocky bed. By and by, 
a glimmer of yellow light was observed in 
front; and Bell having announced that 
this was the Prince of Wales hotel, we 
were soon within its comfortable precincts. 
In passing we had got a glimpse of a dark 
steel-grey lake lying amid grey mists and 
under sombre hills — that was ali we knew 
as yet of Grasmere. 

But about an hour afterwards, when we 
had dined, the Lieutenant came back from 
the window at which we had been stand- 
ing for a minute or two, and said — 

“ Mademoiselle, I have a communication 
for you.” 

Mademoiselle looked up. 

“If you will go to the window —— 

Bell rose and went directly. 

“I know,” said my Lady, with a well- 
affected sigh. “ The night has cleared up 
—there is starlight or moonlight, or 
something, and I suppose we shall have to 
go out in a boat to please these foolish 
young people. But I think you will be 
disappointed this time, Count von Rosen.” 

“ Why, Madame ?” 

“This is a respectable hotel. Do you 
think they would give you aboat? Now if 
there was some old lady to be cajoled, I 
daresay you would succeed 

“Oh, you do think we cannot get a 
boat ? i do not suppose there is any 
trouble about that, if only Mademoiselle 
cares about going on the lake. Perhaps 
she does not—but you must see how 
beautiful is this lake at present.” 

The idea of Bell not wishing to go out 
on Grasmere — at any hour of the night 
—so long as there was a yellow moon 
rising over the dusky heights of Silver 
Home! The girl was all in a flutter of 
delight when she returned from the win- 
dow — anxious that we should all see 
Grasmere under these fine conditions, just 
as if Grasmere belonged to her. And the 
Lieutenant, having gone outside for a few 
minutes, returned with the information 
that a boat was waiting for us. There 
was no triumph in his face —no exulta- 
tion; and it never occurred to anyone to 
ask whether this young Uhlan had secured 
the boat by throwing the owner into the 
lake. The women were quite satisfied to 
accept all the pleasant things he brought 


” 
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them, and never — to inquire by 
what tyrannical or disgraceful means the 
young Prussian had succeeded in his fell 
endeavours. But at all events he man- 
aged to keep out of the police-office. 

As a matter of fact, the boat was not 
only waiting when Tita and Bell, having 
dressed for the purpose, came down stairs, 
but was supplied with all manner of nice 
cushions, plaids, rugs, and a guitar-case. 
The women showed a good dea! of trepida- 
tion in stepping into the frail craft, which 
lay under the shadow of asmall jetty ; but 
once out in the open lake, we found suffi- 
cient light around us, and Bell, pulling her 
grey and woollen shawl more tightly 
around her, turned to look at the wonders 
of Grasmere which she had not seen: for 
many years. 

It was a pleasant night. All the hills 
and woods on the other side of the lake 
seemed for the most part in a black shad- 
ow; but out here the moonlight dwelt 
calmly on the water, and lit up the wooded 
islands further down, and shone along the 
level shores. As we went out into the silent 
plain, the windcws of the hotel grew 
smaller and smallef, until in the distance 
we could see them but as minute points 
of orange fire that glittered down on the 
black surface below. Then, in the perfect 
stillness of the night —as the measured 
sound of the rowlocks told of our progre:s, 
and the moonlight shone on the gleaming 
blades of the oars — we were all at once 
startled by a loud and hissing noise, that 
caused Tita to utter a slight cry of alarm. 

We had run into a great bed of water- 
weeds, that was all—a tangled mass of 
water-lily leaves, with millions of straight 
horsetails rising from the shallow lake. 
We pushed on. The horsetails went down 
before the prow of the boat; but all 
around us the miniature forest remained 
erect. The moonlight sparkled on the 
ripples that we sent circling out through 
those perpendicular lines. And then the 
Lieutenant called out a note of warning, 
and Bell plunged her oars in the water 
just in time, for we had nearly run down 
two swans that were fast asleep in among 
the tall weeds. 

We forsook this shallower end of the 
lake, and, with some more hissing of horse- 
tails, pushed ont and into the world of 
moonlight and still water; and then, as 
Tita took the oars, and just dipped them 
now and again to give us a sense of mo- 
tion, Bell rested her guitar on her knee 
and began to sing to us. What should 
she sing under the solitude of the hills, 
when all our laughter of dinner-time was 
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over, and we were as silent as the lake 
itself? There was not even a breath of 
wind stirring; and it was in a very low 
voice, with something of a tremor in it, 
that Bell began to accompany the faint 
touching of the guitar. 


* I’ve heard the lilting at our ewe-milking,”’ 


she sang, and her voice was so low and 
tremulous that Tita forgot to dip the oars 
into the water, that she might listen to 
the girl. 


** Lasses a lilting before the break o’ day, 
But now they are moaning on ilka green loaning 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away.”’ 


Had Grasmere ever listened to a more 
pathetic ballad, or to a tenderer voice? It 
was as well, perhaps, that the Lieutenant 
could not see Bell’s face; for as she sang 
the last verse — 


** We hear nae mair lilting at our ewe-milking; 
Women and bairns are heartless and wae; 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning — 
The Flowers o’ the Forest are a’ wede away,”’ 


. —there was a sort of indistinctness in her 


notes; and when the Lieutenant said that 
it was the finest English song that he had 
yet heard, and that the air was so very 
different from most of the old English 
tunes, she could not answer him for a min- 
ute or two. 

But when she did answer him, fancy our 
astonishment ! 

“It isn’t English,” she said, with just a 
trace of contempt in her tone. “ When 
did you find the English able to write a 
song or an air like that?” 

“Grant me patience!” cries my Lady, 
with a fine theatrical appeal to the moon- 
light overhead. “This girl, because she 
was born in Westmoreland, claims the 
possession of everything north of the 
Trent.” 

“Are not you also English, Made- 
moiselle ?” says the Lieutenant. 

“I belong to the North Country,” says 
Bell proudly; “and we are all the same 
race up here.” 

Now you should have seen how this cue 
was seized by the Lieutenant. The boy 
had about as much knowledge of the col- 
onization of this country as most youths 
pick up at schools; but the manner in 
which he twisted it about to suit the wild 
and audacious statement that Bell had ut- 
tered was truly alarming. Before we 
knew where we were. we were plunged 
into the history of Strathclyde, and in- 
vited to vonsider the consistency of char- 
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acter that must have prevailed in the great 
Welsh kingdom that stretched from Dum- 
barton to Chester. We had also some 
leasant iittle excursions into Bernicia and 
ira, with abundance of proof that the 
Lowland Scotch speak the best English 
now going —a piece of information which 
we accepted with meekness. We were 
treated to a recapitulation of the settle- 
ments of the Angles, together with a 
learned disquisition on the aims of Ida. 
This was all very well. It passed the time. 
Bell thought she was firmly established in 
her position. Her traditional reverence 
for the “ North Country” and all its be- 
longings had, it turned out, some definite 
historical justification. She had a right to 
claim the songs of the Lowland Scotch ; 
was she not herself of that favoured race ? 
At length, Queen Tita burst into a merry 
fit of laughter! 2 

“IT don’t know what you mean to prove, 
Count von Rosen,” she said; “you prove 
so much. At one time you insist that Bell 
is Scotch; at another time you show us 
that she must be Welsh, if all the people 
in Strathclyde were Welsh. But look at 
her, and what becomes of all the theories ? 
There is no more English girl in all Eng- 
land than our Bell.” 

“That is no harm said of her,” replied 
the Lieutenant, abandoning all his argu- 
ments at-once. 

“I suppose I am English,” said Bell, ob- 
stinately, “but 1am North Country Eng- 
lish.” 

Nobody could dispute that; and doubt- 
less the Lieutenant considered that Bell's 
division of this realm into districts mapped 
out in her imagination was of much more 
importance than the idle inquiries vf his- 
torians into the German occupation of 
England. 

Then we pulled away over to the island, 
and round underneath the shadows of its 
firs, and back through the clear moonlight 
to the small jetty of the hotel. We en- 
tered the warm and comfortable building. 
The folks who had been dining had all 
gone into the drawing-room; but neither 
my Lady nor Bell seemed inclined to ven- 
ture in among the strangers; and so we 
procured a private sitting-room, in wiich, 
by good luck, there was a piano. 

The Lieutenant sat down. 

“ Madame,” he said, “ what shall I play 
to you? It is not since that I was at 
Twickenham I have touched a piano — oh, 
that is very bad English, I know, but I 
cannot help it.” 

“Sing the rataplan song that Bell was 
humming the other day,” said Tita. “ You 
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two shall sing it—you shall be the old 
sergeant, and Bell the daughter of the 
regiment.” 


“Yes, I can sing it,” he said; “but to! 


play it— that I cannot do. It is too fine. 
tor my thick fingers.” 

And so he gave way to Bell, who played 
the accompaniment dexterously enough, | 
and sang with a will. You would have! 
fancied that the camp was really her birth- | 
place, and that she was determined to) 
march with the foremost, as the good song 
says. The Lieutenant had not half the 
martial ardour of the girl, who was sing- 
ing of fire and slaughter, of battle and 
sudden death, as though she had been the 
eldest daughter of one of the kings of her: 
native Strathclyde. And then, when she | 
had finished that performance, it needed 
only the least suggestion of the Lieuten- | 
ant to get her to’sing Maria’s next song, 
“ Ciascun lo dice,” so that you would have 
thougl:t she had the spirit of the whole 
regiment within her, It is not a proper 
song. The brave Eleventh was doubtless 
a yery gallant regiment; but why should 
they have taught their daughter to glori- | 
fy their frightening of landlords, their flir- | 
tations, their fierce flying hither and 
thither, like the famous Jiiger that followed 
Hoik? This is the regiment, Maria tells | 
you, that fears nothing, but whom all men | 
fear. This is the regiment beloved of wo-; 
men; for is not each soldier sure to be-| 
come a Field-Marshal? The Lieutenant! 
laughed at the warlike glow of her sing- | 
ing, but he was mightily pleased, for all, 
that. She was fit to be a soldier's wife — 
this girl with the mantling colour in her 
cheek, and the brave voice and gallant 
mien.” With colours in her cap, and a 
drum,slung round her neck — with all the | 
fathers of the regiment petting her, and 
proud of her, and ready to drive the soul 
out of the man who spoke a rude word to 
her — with her arch ways, and her frank 
bearing, a:d her loyal and loving regard, 
for tie brave Eleventh — why, Bell, for the | 
moment, was really Maria, and as bright | 
and as fearless as any Maria that ever sang 
* rataplan!” Queen Tita was pleased too, 
but she was bound to play the part of the 
stately Marchioness. With an affectionate 
pat on the shoulder, she told Bell she 
musta’t sing any more of these soldier-. 
songs; they were not improving songs. 
With which —jnst as if she had been or- 
dered by the Marchioness to leave the’ 





brave Eleventh — Bell began to sing the, 


— and touching “ Convien partir.” | 


erhaps we may have heard it better sung. 


at Drury Lane. The song is known in 
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Covent Garden. Bat if you hai heard 
Bell sing it this night — with her lover sit- 


| ting quite silent and embarrassed with a 


shame-faced pleasure, and with a glimmer 
of moonlight on Grasmere visible through 
the open window —you might have for- 
given the girl for her mistakes. 

. A notion may have crossed my Lady’s 
mind that it was very hard on Arthur that 
Bell should in his absence have been sing- 
ing these soldier-songs with so much obvi- 
ous enjoyment. Was it fair that this 
young Uhlan should flutter his martial 
scarlet and blue and gold before the girl’s 
eyes, and dazzle her with romantic pictures 
of a soldier’s life? What chance had the 
poor law-student, coming out from his 
dingy chambers in the Temple, with be- 
wildered eyes, and pale face, and the fu- 
nereal costume of the ordinary English 
youth? We know how girls are attracted 
by show, how their hearts are stirred by 
the passing of a regiment with music play- 
ing and colours flying. The padded uni- 


‘form may enclose a nut-shell sort of heart, 


and the gleaming helmet or the imposing 
busby may surmount the feeblest sort of 
brain that could with decency have been 
put within a human skull; but what of 
that? Each featherbed warrior who rides 
from Knightsbridge to Whitehall, and fro:n 
Whitehall to Knightsbridge, is gifted wich 
the glorious traditions of great armies and 
innumerable campaigns; and in a ball- 
room the ass in saurlet is a far more at- 
tractive spectacle than the wise man in 
black. Perhaps Arthur was not the most 
striking example that might have been got 
to add point to the contrast; but if any 
such thoughts were running through Queen 
Tita’s mind, you may be sure that her sym- 
pathies were awakened for a young man 
whose chances of marrying Bell were be- 
coming more and more nebulous. 

And then my Lady sat down to the 
piano, and condescended to play for usa 
few pieces, with a precision and a delicacy 
of fingering which were far removed from 
Bell’s performances in that way. I sup- 
pose you young fellows who read tis 
would have regarded with indifference the 
dark-eyed little matron who sat there and 
unravelled the intricacies of the most dif- 
ficult music. You would have kept all 
your attention for the girl who stood be- 
side her; and you would have preferred 
the wilder and less finished playing of 
Bell, simply because she had fine eyes, 
pretty hair, a wholesome English pieasaut- 
ness and frankness, and a proud and gra- 
cious demeanour. Buta few years hence 
you may come to know better. You may 
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get to understand the value of the quiet 
and unobtrusive ways of a woman who 
can look after a household, and busy her- 
self with manifold charities, and bring up 
her children well and scrupulously, and 
yet have a tender smile for the vagaries of 
young folks like yourselves. And then, if 
it is your excellent fortune to have with 
you so gentle and fearless and honest a 
companion —if your own life seems to be 
but the half of the broader and fuller ex- 
istence that abides beneath your roof — 

ou may do worse than go down on your 
nae and thank God who has blessed your 
house with the presence of a good wife 
and a good mother. 

Tales shall not be told out of school. 
We may have sat a little late that night. 
We were harming no one by so doing, ex- 
cept ourselves; and if our health suffered 
by such late hours, we were prepared to 
let it suffer. For the fact was, we drifted 
into talk about our Surrey home; and 
now that seemed so far away—and it 
seemed so long since we had been there — 
that the most ordinary details of our by- 
gone life in the south had grown pictur- 
esque. And from that Tita began to recall 
the names of the people she had known in 
the Lake district, in the old time, when 
Bell was but a girl, running about the val- 
leys and hill-sides like a young goat. 
That, too, carried us back a long way, until 
it seemed as if we had drifted into a new 
generation of things that knew nothing of 
the good old times that were. There was 
a trifle of regret imported into this con- 
versation — why, no one could tell; but 
when we broke up for the night, Tita’s 
face was rather saddened, and she did not 
follow Bell when the girl called to her to 
look at the beautiful night outside, where 
the rapidly-sinking moon had given place 
to a host of stars that twinkled over the 
black gulf of Grasmere. 

{t is no wonder that lovers love the star- 
light, and the infinite variety and beauty 
and silence of the strange darkness. But 
folks who have got beyond that period 
do not care so much to meet the mystery 
and the solemnity of the night. They may 
have experiences they would rather not 
recall. Who can tell what bitterness and 
grievous heart-wringing are associated 
with the wonderful peace and majesty of 
the throbbing midnight sky? The stroug 
man, with all his strength fled from him, 
has gone out in his utter misery, and cried, 
“Oh, God, save my wife to me!” And 
the young mother, with her heart break- 
ing, has looked up into the great abyss, 
aud cried, “Oh, God, give me back my 
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baby!” and all the answer they have had 
was the silence of the winds and the faint 
and distant. glimmer of the stars. They 
do not care any more to meet the gaze of 
those sad, and calm, and impenetrable 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ARTHUR'S SONG 


** Atona the grass sweet airs are blown 
Our way this day in Spring. 
Of all the songs that we have known, 
Now which one shall we sing ? 
Not that, my love, ah no! — 
Not this, my love? why, so! — 
Yet both were ours, but hours will come and go. 
** The branches cross above our eyes, 
The skies are in a net: 
And what’s the thing beneath the skies 
We two would most forget ? 
Not birth, my love, no no — 
Not death, my love, no no. 
The love once ours, but ours long hours ago.’* 


WE stood at the open window, my Lady, 
Bell, and I, with the calm lake lying before 
us as darkly blue as the heart of a bell- 
flower, and with the hills on the other side 
grown gray, and green, and hazy in the 
morning sunlight. Bell had brought us 
thither. The Lieutenant was outside and 
we could hear him talking to some one, al- 
though he had no idea of our presence. 
Was it fair to steal a march on the young 
fellow, and seek to learn something of the 
method by which he became familiarly 
acquainted with every man, woman, and 
child we met on our journey? In such 
matters I look to Tita for guidance. If 
she says a certain thing is proper, it is 
proper. And at this moment she was 
standing just inside the curtains, listening, 
with a great amusement on her face, to the 
sounds which reached us from below. 

“ Ay, ah wur born in eighteen hunderd 
—that’s a long time ago—a long time 
ago,” said a quavering old voice, that was 
sometimes interrupted by a fit of asth- 
matic coughing ; “and you don’t remem- 
ber the great comet —the comet of eigh- 
teen hunderd an’ eleven? No! See that 
now! And ah wura boy at that time; 
but I can remember the great comet of 
eighteen hunderd an’ eleven —I remem- 
ber it well, nOw —and ah wur born in 
eighteen hunderd. How long ago is that, 
now ?” 

“Why, that’s easily counted,” said the 
Lieutenant ; “ that’s seventy-one years ago. 
But you look as hale and as fresh as a 
man cf forty.” 








~ 
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“ Seventy-one — ay, that it is — and you 
don’t remember the comet of eighteen 
hunderd an’ eleven?” 

“No, I don’t. But how have you kept 
our health and your colour all this time ? 
hat is the air of the mountains gives 

you this good health, I suppose.” 

“Lor, bless ye, ah don’t belong to these 
arts. No. 





' pocket.’ 
h wur born in the New) then, as he said, but, God bless you, that’s 
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spots on ’em —they’re all pone out now, 
for it’s many a year ago. And that chap 
he thought ah’d bin sellin’ a oss; and he 
made up to me, and he took me into a 
small public-ouse close by, and says he, 
‘ Ah’ll be sworn a smart young fellow like 
you'll ave a tidy bit o’ money in your 
An’ ah wura smart young feliow 


orest, in eighteen hunderd — Ringwood, | many a year ago; an’ now, would you be- 


that’s the place —that’s in the New 
Forest, a long way from eear. Do ye 
know Ringwood?” 

“No.” 

“Nor Poole?” 

“No.” 

“Lor bless ye! Never been to Poole! 
Do you know Southampton?” 

“No.” 

“Bless my soul! never been to Poole? 
There now! And you don’t know South- 
ampton, where all the ships are?— ay, a 
famous sight o’ ships, I can teli ye. And 

ou’ve never been to Southampton — Lor 
ah ye, you ain’t much of a traveller! 
But ey now, ain’t you a Frenchman? ” 

“« No.” 

“Go along with you! Not a French- 
man? An’ youdon’t know Poole? It’s a 
big place, Poole, aad ah reckon it’s grown 
bigger now, for it’s many a year ago since 
ah wur there. When ah wur a boy — 
that’s many a year ago — for ah remember 
well the great comet, in eighteen hunderd 
an’ eleven—you don’t remember that? 
God bless my soul, you’re only a boy yet 
—and ah wur born seventy years ago — 
and when ah went up to Lunnon, ah wur 
such a simple chap!” 

We could hear the old man laughing 
and chuckling, until a fit of coughing 
seized him, and then he proceeded : — 

“Ah wur taking a bridle down to my 
mahster, and what’s the bridge you go 
over? Dear me, dear me! my memory 
isn’t as good as it once was ——” 

And at this point the old man stopped, 
and gee and hesitated about the name 
of the bridge, until the Lieutenant be- 
sought him never to mind that, but to go 
on with his story. But no. He would 
find out the name of the bridge; and after 
having repeated twenty times that he was 
born in 1800, and could remember the 
comet of 1811, he hit upon the name of 
Blackfriars. 

“ An’ there wur a chap standin’ there, 
as come up to me and asked me if I would 
buy a silk handkerchief from him. He 
had two of ’em— Lor bless ye, you don’t 
know what rare good handkerchiefs we 
had then— white, you know, wi’ blue 


| 


lieve it, that chap got five shillins out o’ 
me for two of his handkerchiefs —he did 
indeed, as sure as I’m alive. Wasn’t it a 


;shame to take in a poor country chap as 





wur up doing a job for his master?” 

“Five shillings for two silk handker- 
chiefs with blue spots?” said the Lieuten- 
ant. “Why, it was you who did swindle 
that poor man. It is you that should be 
ashamed. And you took away the bridle 
safe?” 

“ Ay, ah wur goin’ down to Winches- 
ter. Pe - you know Winchester ? ” 

“ — 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ah thought not! No, 
nor Poole? Have you ever been to Bris- 
tol — there now!” 

“ My dear friend, there are few men so 
great travellers as you have been. You 
should not boast of it.” 

“But, Lor bless ye, don’t ye know the 
ships at Poole? And Winchester — that’s 
a fine town, too, is Winchester. Ah’d a 
month at Winchester when ah wur a young 
man.” 

“A month! 
that ?” 

“Yes, that ah did. Lor, they were far 
stricter then than they are now.” 

“ But what was this month you are 
speaking about ?” 

*Don’t ye know what a month in jail 
is for ketchin a rabbit?” 

“ Oh, it was a rabbit, was it?” 

The wicked old man laughed and chuck- 
led again. 

“ Ay,” said he, “ah got one month for 
ketchin one rabbit, but if they’d ’ave gi’en 
me a month for every rabbit and hare as 
ah’ve ketched, Lor bless ye! — you young 
fellows now-a-days know nothin’! You’re 
simple chaps, that’s whatit is! Have you 
ever heard of the great comet of eighteen 
hunderd an’ eleven? There now! And 
the crowds as come out to see it — stretch- 
in’ out —long —jest as it might be the 
long gown as mothers ‘put on young things 
when they’re carried about — and that wur 
in eighteen ’underd an’ eleven. But I’m 
gettin’ old now, and stiff — and them rheu- 
matics they do trouble one so when they 
come on bad iu the night-time. I’m-not 


What do you mean by 
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what I was at your age — you'll be thirty 
now, or forty mayhap?” 

“ Nearer thirty.” 

* Ah never ’ad so much hair as you — it 
wur never the fashion to wear hair on the 
face at that time.” 

* And you followed the fashion, of course, 
when you were a young fellow, and went 
courting the girls. Yes?” 

This hint seemed to wake up the old 
man into a high state of glee; and as ‘he 
began to tell of his exploits in this direc- 
tion, he introduced so many unnecessary 
ejaculations into his talk, that my Lady 
somewhat hastily withdrew, dragging Bell 
with her. The old rogue outside might 
have been with our army in Flanders, to 
judge by the force of his conversation ; and 
the stories that he told of his wild adven- 
tures in such distant regions as Poole and 
Southampton showed that his memory 
treasured other recollections than that of 
the 1811 comet. How the conversation 
ended I do not know: but by and by Von 
Rosen came in to breakfast. 

It is a shame for two women to have a 
secret understanding between them, and 
look as if they could scarcely keep from 
smiling, and puzzle a bashful young man 
by enigmatical questions. 

“ Madame,” said the Lieutenant, at last, 
“T am very stupid. I cannot make out 
what you mean.” 

“ And neither can she,” observes one 
who hates te see a worthy young man 
bothered by two artful women. “Her 
joke is like the conundrnm that was so 
good that the man who made it, after try- 
ing for two years and a half to find out 
what it meant, gave it up and cut his 
throat. Don’t you heed them. Cut the 
salad, like a good fellow, and let Bell put 
in the oil, and the vinegar, and what not. 
Now, if that girl would only take out a 

atent for her salad-dressing, we should all 
e rolling in wealth directly.” 

“I should call it the Nebuchadnezzar,” 
said Bell. 

My Lady pretended not to hear that re- 
mark, but she was very angry; and all de- 
sire of teasing the Lieutenant had departed 
from her face, which was serious and re- 
served. Young people must not play 
pranks with Scripture names, in however 
innocent a fashion. , 

“It is a very good thing to have salad at 
breakfast,” said the Lieutenant ; “ although 
it is not customary in your country. It is 
very fresh, very pleasant, very wholesome 
in the morning. Now, if one were to eat 
plenty of salad, and live in this good moun- 
tain-air, one might live a long tine —” 
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“One might live to remember the comet 
of eighteen ‘underd an’ eleven,” observed 
Bell, with her eyes cast down. 

The Lieutenant stared for a moment; 
and then he burst into a roar of laughter. 

“T have discovered the joke,” he cried. 
“Tt is that you did listen to that old man 
talking to me. Oh, he was a very wicked 
old person —” 
| And here, all at once, Von Rosen stopped. 
, A great flush of red sprung to the young 
fellow’s face — he was evidently contem- 

lating with dismay the possibility of my 
ady having overheard all the dragoon- 
language of the old man. 

“ We heard only up to a certain point,” 
says Madame, sedately. “When he began 
to be excited, Bell and I withdrew.” 

The Lieutenant was greatly relieved. 
The septuagenarian was not a nice person 
for ladies to listen to. Indeed, in one direc- 
tion he was amply qualified to have written 
a “ Dialogue between a Man and a Cat: being 
a discussion as to which would like to use the 
most bad Innguage when the tail of the latter 
is trodden upon.” Such an essay would be 
instructive in results, but objectionable in 
tone. 

All this while we had heard nothing of 
Arthur. That morning, when Tita sent 
down to inquire if there were any letters 
for us at the post-office and found there 
were none, she must needs send an urgent 
telegram to Twickenham, to see if the 
young man’s parents knew anything of his 
whereabouts. Of course they could not 
possibly know. Doubtless he was on his 
way to Carlisle. Perhaps we should have 
the pleasure of meeting him in Edinburgh. 

But this indefinite postponement of the 
coming of Arthur was a grievous irrita- 
tion to the Lieutenant. It was no relief te 
him that his rival was disposed to remain 
absent. The very odd position in which 
he was now placed made him long for any 
result that would put an end to his sus- 
pense; and I think he was as anxious 
about seeing Arthur as any of us, —that 
is to say, presuming Arthur to be certain 
to come sooner or later. If it should hap- 
pen that the dog-cart had been upset — 
but there is no use in speculating on the 
horrible selfishness that enters into the 
hearts of young men who are in love and 
jealous. 

All these things and many more the 
young Prussian revealed to the sympathetic 
silence of Grasmere and the fair green 
mountains around, as he and I set out for 
a long walk. The women had gone to pay 
visits in the village and its neighborhood. 
It seemed a pity to waste so beautiful a 
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day in going into a series of houses; but 
my Lady was innxorable whenever she es-, 
tablished to her own satisfaction that she 
owed a certain duty. 

The Lieutenant bade Bell good-by with 
a certain sadness in his tone. He watched 
them go down the white road, in the glare 
of the sunshine, and then he turned with a 
listless air to set out on his pilgrimage into 
the hills. Of what avail was it that the 
lake out there shone a deep and calm blue 
under the clear sky, that the reflection of 
the wooded island was perfect as the per- 
fect mirror, and that the far hills had drawn 
around them a thin tremulous veil of silver 
gauze under the strong heat of the sun? 
The freshness of the morning— when a 
light breeze blew over from the west, and 
stirred the reeds of the lake, and awoke a 
white ripple in by the shore—had no 
effect in brightening up his face. He was 
so busy talking of Bell, and of Arthur, and 
of my Lady, that it was with a serene un- 
consciousness he allowed himself to be led 
away from the lake into the lonely regions 
of the hills. 

Even a hardy young Uhlan finds his 
breath precious when he is climbing a 
steep green slope, scrambling up shelves 
of loose earth and slate, and clinging on to 
bushes to help him in his ascent. There 
were interruptions in this flow of lovers’ 
complainings. After nearly an hour’s 
climbing, Von Rosen had walked and 
talked Bell out of his head; and as he 
threw himself on a slope of Rydal Fell, 
and pulled: out a flask of sherry and his 
cigar-case, he laughed aloud, and said — 

“No, I had no notion we were so high. 
Hee! that is a view —one does not see 
that often in my country —all houses and 
men swept away —you are alone in the 
world —and all around is nothing but 
mountains and lakes.” 

Indeed, there was away towards the 
south a network of hill and water that no 
one but Bell would have picked to pieces 
for us —thin threads of silver lying in 
- long valleys, and mounds upon mounds 
rising up into the clear blue sky that 
sloped down to the white line of the sea. 
Coniston we could make out, and Winder- 
mere we knew. Esthwaite we guessed at ; 
but of what avail was guessing, when we 
came to that wild and beautiful panorama 
beyond and around ? 

he Lieutenant’s eyes went back to 
Grasmere. 

“ How long is it you think Madame wil! 
pay her visits ?” 

“Till the afternoon, probably. They 
will lunch with some of their friends.” 
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“ And we—do we climb any more 
mountains ? ” 

“This is not a mountain — it is a hill. 
We shall climb or go down again, just as 
you please.” 

“ There is nothing else to do but to wait 
if we go down?” 

“TI suppose you mean waiting for the 
ladies to return—no; our going down 
won’t bring them back a minute the 
sooner.” 

“ Then — let us go on, anywhere.” 

We had a long, aimless, and devious 
wandering that day among the grassy 
slopes and peaks of Rydal Fell, until we 
at length came down by the gorge through 
which Rydal Beck plunges, foaming into 
the valley below. Wherever we went, 
the Lieutenant seemed chiefly to be con- 
cerned in marking out the chief places of 
beauty which we should bring the women 
to see on the morrow —as if Bell did not 
know Rydal Beck and all its falls as well 
she knew Walton Heath. And then we 
got down thé winding road by Rydal 
Mount, and walked leisurely back by Ry- 
dal Water to Grasmere. , 

What was this that confronted us as we 
went into the hotel, and went forward to 
the large windows? The sun was lying 
brightly on the hills, and the lake, and the 
garden in front of us; and on the lawn — 
which was a blaze of bright colour — three 
figures stood, throwing jet-black shadows 
on the green. Von Rosen stared, as_ well 
as he might stare. For there were Bell and 
Tita, engaged in earnest and interesting 
talk with a young man; and the young 
man was Arthur. 

For a second or two the Lieutenant did 
not utter a word; but presently he re- 
marked, with a fine affectation of careless- 
ness — 

“ Have they had lunch, do you think ?” 

“Let us go and see,” I say; and so our 
Uhlan stalks gloomily out into the garden. 

Our appearance seemed to cause great 
embarrassment to the party on the lawn. 
Arthur, with a flush on his face, greeted 
us stiffly; and then he suddenly turned to 
Queen Tita, and continued his talk with 
her in an ostentatiously impressive man- 
ner, as though he would give us to under- 
stand that he would take no more notice 
of us. Bell, apparently, had been rather 
left out in the cold. Perhaps she was a 
little vexed —for even the most amiable 
of girls have their notions of pride — and 
so what must she do but immediately turn 
to the Lieutenant and ask him with much 
friendliness all about his forenoon’s ram- 
ble. 
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If thankfulness, and kindliness, and all 
the modest and grateful respect of love 
were ever written on a young man’s face, 
they dwelt in the eyes of our Uhlan as he 
was almost struck dumb by this signal 
mark of Bell’s condescension. He took no 
great advantage of the permission accord- 
edtohim. He did not seek to draw her 
away. In fact, after telling Mademoiselle, 
with his eyes cast down, that he hoped she 
would come next day to see all that we 
had seen, he placed the burden of ®xpla- 
nation on me, who would rather have sat in 
the back benches and looked from a dis- 
tance at this strange comedy. 

But the effect upon Arthur of this harm- 
less conduct of Bell’s was what might have 
been expected. When we turned to go 
into the hotel for luncheon, he was talking 
in rather a loud way, with a fine assump- 
tion of cynicism. He had not much to tell 
of his adventures, for the reason of his 
coming up so late was merely that the 
cob had gone a little lame, and had been 
brought with some care to Kendal, where 
it was to have a couple of day’s rest — but 
his conversation took far wider sweeps 
than that. The climax of it came when 
we were sitting at table. All this time 
the lad had not addressed a word to Bell; 
but now he suddenly observed — 

“You remember that song of Lover’s 
you used to sing, about the white sails 
flowing?” 

“Yes,” said Bell —she had often sung it 
to him at his own request. 

“It is a pretty song,” said he, with 
rather a ghastly smile; “but I heard a 
version of it the other night that I thought 
was a good deal truer. Shall I try to re- 
peat the verses?” 

« Yes, do,” says Queen Titania, with no 
great cordiality inher tone. She half an- 
ticipated what was coming. 

“ This is the first verse,” said the young 
man, glancing rather nervously at Bell, 
and then instantly withdrawing his eyes : — 


*¢ What will you do, love, when I am going, 
With white sails flowing, the seas beyond ? 
What will you do, love, when waves divide us, 
And friends may chide us, for being fond ? 


‘¢ When waves divide us, and friends are chid- 


ing, 
Afar abiding, I’ll think anew; 
And [ll take another devoted lover, 
And I’ll kiss him as I kissed you.” 


A frightful silence prevailed. We all 
of us knew that the reckless young man 
was rushing on self-destruction. 
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** What wiil you do, love, if distant tidings 
Thy fond confidings should undermine ? 
And [ abiding ’neath sultry skies 
Should think other eyes were as bright ag 
thine ? ” 


** Ah, joyful chance! If guilt or shame 
Were round thy name, could I be true? 
For I'd take the occasion, without much per- 
suasion, 
ba another flirtation — that’s what I’d 
lo, 2” 


If there are angels who watch over the 
fortunes of unhappy lovers, surely they 
must have wept at this moment. These 
foolish verses—and another one which 
fear of my Lady prevents my publishing 
here — were the actual outcome of all the 
rebellious thoughts that had been rankling 
in his mind like poison during these last 
few days. Along the lonely highway, this 
was the devil’s dirge he had been crooning 
to himself. He had fed on its unholy bit- 
terness as he sat in remote inns, and pic- 
tured to himself, with a fierce satisfaction, 
the scene in which he would recite the 
lines to Bell, before the whole of us. 

And now the deed was done. He sat 
silent for amoment; and we were all of us 
silent. A waiter said, “ Sherry, sir?” be- 
hind his ear, and he started. And then 
Queen Tita turned to Von Rosen, and 
asked him if he had seen Rydal Mount. 

It was a pitiable thing. In public life a 
man may force himself into the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer, or some such 
office, by departing into a Cave of Adullam 
and marshalling the discontented around 
him ; but in love affairs, how is a man to 
profit by an exhibition of angry passion 
and recklessness? Force is of no avail, 
threatening is as idle as the wind. And 
there was something even more cruel than 
threatening in this recitation of the young 
man’s as only those who were familiar 
with our life in Surrey could understand. 
What might come of it no one could tell. 





[Vote by Queen Titania. —I am no judge 
of what ought to be placed before the public — 
I leave that to those whose sense of good taste 
and proper feeling is probably better than mine. 
But if these most impertinent verses are to be 
published, I have to say that the implication 
contained in the first verse is cruelly false. To 
hint that Bell could have thought of kissing 
either Arthur or the Lieutenant—or would 
have done so if they were Princes of the Blood 
— is most unjust and insulting to a girl whose 
pride and self-respect no one has ever dared to 
impeach, It is all very well for a stupid young 


he have devised a more ingenious method | man to say such things in a fit of ungovernable 


of insulting Bell? He proceeded : — 


| rage ; but what [ know is that Bell cried very 
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much about it, when she spoke to me about it 
afterwards. And both my husband and Count’ 
von Rosen sat still, and never said a word. 
Thad been a man, I think I should have told 
Arthur very plainly what 1 thought of his very 
pretty conduct. But I suppose they considered 
it a jest; for I have frequently found that the 
notions of gentlemen about what is humorous 
are a little peculiar.) 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE MONARCHY OF THE SCILLY ISLANDS. 


Many a cursory reader will have paused 
for a moment in his rapid survey of the 
news of the day when his eye lighted on 
the announcement of the death of Mr. 
Augustus Smith— King Augustus as he 
was facetiously termed—the owner, or 
more properly lessee under the Duchy of 
Cornwall, of the Scilly Islands, with no 
neighbouring proprietor nearer than the 
Land’s End on one side of him, and New- 
foundland on the other. He was, indeed, 
better known to the public a few years 
ago than in more recent time; for he was 
for many sessions a member of Parliament, 
and well known for certain lezislative 
crotchets which had obtained possession 
of his brain, and for the determined per- 
tinacity with which he cherished them. 
But after an ungrateful constituency on 
the adjoining mainland had ceased to re- 
turn him, he withdrew quietly from public 
life, and attached himself more and more 
to the affairs of the little archipelago which 
he governed and loved. Those who per- 
sonally knew him will not easily forget his 
friendly, hospitable, unassuming ways 
when visited in his seclusion; his pleasure 
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a bachelor, without any extravagant pro- 
— or reason for accumulation. He 

ad, therefore, no temptation to make the 
most of his insular domains in a pecuniary 
way. We have no doubt (though speak- 
ing without information on the point) tat 
his receipts from them were much more 
than covered by his outlay. But though 
thus exempt from all tendency to put on 
the screw for his own sake, he was by no 
means one of those easy-going proprietors 
who yield to every demand through timid- 
ity or love of popularity. The neighbours 
—such, at least, as had not experience of 
the real beneficence of his disposition and 
soundness of his political economy — es- 
teemed him a “hard” man, He could 
make his regulations obeyed, generally 
speaking, through the simple process of 
notice to quit. The law itself — though 
we have never heard of his abusing it — 
was to a certain extent in his power. as the 
court of twelve inhabitants which decided 
on small civil questions was summonable, 
and its members eligible, by himself as 
lessee of the duchy. And to these regula- 
tions he exacted implicit obedience, even 
when they involved (as they did in one 
case) the dispeopling of an island, and its 
conversion into a deer park. He took 
abundant care that no hardship should be 
inflicted, and that the few Renee 
cottiers should be the better for the change. 
But he was not a man to brook resistance 
where satistied that he was in the right. 
It is well remembered of him how, only a 
few years before his death, taking up the 
cause of certain fellow-commoners of his 
in a Hertfordshire parish, he quietly col- 
lected and sent down from London a gang 
or two of navvies, who tore up in the most 
peaceful manner imaginable the palings 
which a neighbouring lord had erected in 


in surrounding himself with friends; his 
hearty greeting at landing, purchased by! defiance of what Mr. Smith deemed the 
the sufferings of forty miles’ transit over! commoners’ rights. Being asked why he 
the stormiest section of the Eastern At-| employed something like a small army to 
lantic, or the holiday of careless enjoyment. institute a legal claim, his only answer was, 
and kindly treatment which his visitors en- | “ Because I was afraid there might be op- 
joyed —the longer the welcomer — under position, and therefore anxious to carry the 
the shadow of his royalty. But these are| matter through peacefully.” Such being 





matters only to be touched on by journal-| 
ists ; our concern is rather with some sin- 
gular points in his position and career which | 
made them a subject of public interest, di- | 
minutive as his theatre of action might be. 

He had, no doubt, certain advantages for ' 
enacting the part of a paternal landlord, 
so to speak, which few could possess to the | 
same extent with himself. He was a 
wealthy man, possessing independent re- 
sources far more ample than any which his 
islands could afford; and he was all his life 


the nature of King Augustus, it is unnec- 
essary to say that he by no means realized 
in all respects Béranger's Roi d’ Yvetot, to 
whom he has been compared; though in 
good-humour, in easy way of living, in his 
habit of perambulating the island in which 
his palace lay on a pony (the only one 
there), and, possibly, in a reasonable ad- 
diction to the good things of his kingdom, 
and such as could be procured there by 
traffic, he might a little resemble that po- 
tentate. But it is more to our purpose to 
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study his political dealings with his people 
than thus to make free with his character. 

If the sea were to rise seventeen hun- 
dred feet on the ‘coasts of Devonshire, | 
leaving nothing of that beautiful county | 
above water except the rounded granite | 
summits of a few pre-eminent Dartmoor 
hills, crowned with their rocky covering of 
tors and boulders, a pretty exact repetition 
of the features of the Scilly Islands would 
thus be produced. Surrounded by deep 
seas, they are divided by shallow inlets and 
lagoons, so that fords exist at some peri- 
ods of tide from one islet to another. The 
surfaces are rounded, the slopes gentle, but 
the ubiquitous granite protrudes every- 
where in magnificent masses ; the rocks of 
Peninnis equal, or even surpass, in that 
style of grandeur, all that the Land’s End 
district of Cornwall has to show. But the 
decomposed granite bears tolerable crops 
of corn, excellent ones of vegetables, while 
the flowers — particularly round that an- 
cient convent ruin of Tresco where the 
late proprietor dwelt — surpass, probably, 
anything which Great Britain can furnish 
in comparison, and may perhaps be rivalled 
on the west coast of Ireland, but certainly 
not exceeded anywhere on this. side of the 
Bay of Biscay. The natives are not of 
old clannish race, like those of the He- 
brides ; they form rather {if this may be 
said without provoking national wrath) a 
“scratch ” population. The islands seem 
to have beeh almost untenanted — partly 
from fear of Barbary pirates — until Queen 
Elizabeth established a fortress there. 
Then the necessities of trade and pilotage 
gradually drew people thither from the 
mainland, and they now somewhat exceed 
two thousand in number. Perhaps it is 
this fragmentary character of the little 
community which has enabled Mr. Smith to 
deal with it, for public purposes as he con- 
ceived them, more easily than he could 
have done with a race more rooted in the 
soil. They are small farmers, fishermen, 
pilots, with a few traders and retired naval 
men established in the one little town. 
Neighbours other than these his late Ma- 
jesty had none. 

When first he settled there some forty 
years ago they were an idle race ;‘and it 
cannot be said, notwithstanding the pro- 
gress since made, that they are strictly in- 
dustrious as yet, or disposed to make as 
much as they might of their advantages 
of soil and (strange as it may sound) of 
climate. At that time no superintendence 
had been exercised, and the little holdings 
were getting indefinitely subdivided. Not 
only were they growing smaller, but they 
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had become “ morcellés,” to use a phrase 
well known in French agriculture, to a 
most inconvenient extent. The cultivator 
of a dozen acres had his tiny fields seat- 
tered from one end to another of his 
island, separated from each other by bogs 
and tracts of moving sand. It cost Mr. 
Smith infinite exertion both of persuasion 
and authority before he could prevail on 
them, by means of exchanges and other 
arrangements, to bring their little holdings 
within their respective ring fences, to the 
infinite saving of labour. This accom- 
plished, he removed the few families which 
occupied some of the poorest outlying 
islets altogether from their tenements, and 
brought them into better neighbourhoods. 
On some of these the scanty resident 
households — never forming connections 
out of their own island — had, it is said, 
degenerated into a condition approaching 
that of imbecility. 

It was to a population thus economicall 
distributed, so to speak, that Mr. Sinith 
promulgated his land laws. In the matter 
of rent he could afford to be indulgent. 
In the matter of those conditions which 
he believed to be for the general advan- 
tage he was unyielding. Smuggling and 
wrecking were kept under by strict pro- 
cess of elimination. Sub-letting, and even 
the taking in of lodgers, were severely re- 
pressed; and it was on these points that 
the landlord’s code naturally met with 
much opposition. But one of his most in- 
exorably enforced statutes was “thou shalt 
send thy children to school.” He took 
steady care that education should be gen- 
eral, and that it should be good. And he 
had his reward. He used to say himself 
that he personally knew forty masters of 
trading vessels, natives of this little grou 
of islands, and that their history was al- 
most uniform ; a Scilly lad taken into the 
merchant service was certain to rise if 
sober and steady through the usefulness 
which his education produced. Spiritual 
as well as scholastic manage ment was tak- 
en into his royal hands. He selected and 
paid a small staff of resident clergy. But 
on these subjects at least he was well con- 
tented that every one should go his own 
way: only the “upper hundred ” or so of 
his subjects went to church ; the respecta- 
bility was Wesleyan; the poorer class, we 
believe, Bryanites; but sectarian hostili- 
ties were little known among them. 

Such was the monarchy of Augustus the 
First, probably the only one of his dynas- 
ty; for (not knowing ourselves into what 
collateral hand his sceptre may fall) we 
can hardly expect that another will arise 
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so fond of banishment as to seclude him- 
self in that lonely chateau at Tresco, so 
attached to the soil and to its inhabitants 
as to make it his chosen occupation to live 
among them and superintend their affairs, 
and, in addition, possessing Mr. Smith’s con- 
sistency of principle and firmness of will. 
He will remain the last example of a bene- 
ficent autocrat after tie heart of Mr. Car- 
lyle —a peaceful Frederick the Great, bent 
on making people happy and prosperous 
after his own model, not according to their 
impulses: “all for the people, nothing 
through the people.” Possibly there may 
be those who will feel the taking off of his 
strong hand as a kind of emancipation. 
But in the long run he is very sure to be 
regretted. We can only hope that the 
valuable features of his management — the 
improved economy of labour, and, above 
all, the spirit of educational progress — 
may long survive him. But government 
such as his isoutof date. The relation of 
landlord and tenant is everywhere becom- 
ing more and more a matter of mere pe- 
cuniary contract; and in the long run, 
sentiment apart, it is better that it should 
be so. The good which an Augustus Smith 
can do is far more than overbalanced by 
the mischiefs which may result from the 
amet Ee ownership of a reckless or em- 
arassed “laird,” such as Ireland and the 
Highlands have had to exhibit in such 
abundant specimens. And, all questions 
of individual character apart, the modern 
world is becoming less and less adapted as 
atheatre for the performances of happy 
tenantries and paternal landlords. 


From The Saturday Review. 
ITALY, 


Rumowr does not spare the Pope more 
than it spares humbler men, and the fool- 
ish sayings which are attributed to the 
Supreme Pontiff, and flashed over Europe, 
may represent rather what he is thought 
capable of saying than what he has said. 
Unless, however, he has been belied, the 
Pope recently communicated with the 
French Government to congratulate it 
on the success of its new loan; and as 
the Pope is not as other men are, but 
knows the causes of things, and can trace 
the secret threads of existence, he must 
needs explain after his own fashion how it 
happened that the subscriptions to the 
loan had been so numerous and so large. 
The solution of this success which of all 
others appeared most probable to the 
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Pope, or rather that which he with a di- 
vine intuition perceived to be the true one, 
was that the loan had been specially 
blessed for the sake of M. de Goulard, 
the French Minister of Finance, and that 
M. de Goulard had won this blessing for 
his country by declining to be Minister at 
the Court of the King of Italy. He had 
not wished to go to Rome as the bearer 
of common courtesies to the robber of the 
Church, and therefore, although his Gov- 
ernment had immediately supplied his 
place, and his refusal did not in the slight- 
est degree affect the policy of France, yet 
he had wrought a good work, which in the 
fulness of time bore its appointed fruit, 
and caused France to make a vast addi- 
tion to her National Debt in the hand- 
somest possible way. What makes this 
quaint fancy of the Pope, whether rightly 
or wrongly attributed to him, worth a 
passing remark, is that what may be 
termed its exact opposite seems conspicu- 
ously true. The French loan has gone off 
very well because there is a salutary lull 
in French politics, and because the French 
are believed to have had enough for the 
moment of trouble at home and abroad. 
One chief symptom of this policy of good 
sense has been the conduct of the French 
Government towards Italy. It has with- 
stood the temptation to proclaim itself the 
friend of the Pope; it has acquiesced in 
the extinction of the Temporal Power; it 
has thrown a wet blanket on the ardour 
of bishops and on the devotion of the 
Right, and M. Thiers has recently, in order 
to obtain the concurrence of Italy in his 
financial schemes, taken an opportunity of 
recording that there is nothing to stand in 
the way of an intimate alliance between 
Italy and France. It was just possible 
that France might have seemed to wish to 
keep open such an amount of grievance as 
the extinction of the Temporal Power 
might have caused her. She might have 
been willing and able to make Italy uneasy, 
so as at least to take something of the 
sweetness of success away from haly, and 
to suggest that things at Rome would be 
different soon. There can be no doubt 
that a large number of Frenehmen, and 
possibly M. de Goulard among them, 
might have thought such a course ayreea- 
ble to their wounded vanity or piety ; but 
their views did not prevail, and had they 
prevailed, the loan could not have been 
floated except with immense difficulty. Had 
Europe seen France cold and hostile and 
bitter towards Italy, keeping quiet for the 
present, but preparing for future acts of 
aggression and interference, the loan 
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would have commanded a war price. M. 
Thiers, by his ostentatiously pacific policy 
as regards the enemies of the Pope, has 
saved many millions to the pockets of 
those whom he governs. 

The successful floating of the French 
loan may thus be said to be the sign of 
Italy being left to herself to pursue the 
29 which, with much courage, good 
uck, and freedom from scruples, she 
marked out as that on which, at any cost, 
she was resolved to enter. Peace without 
has been answered by peace within. Italy 
is on excellent terms with Austria, and on 
the very best terms with Germany; and 
as to France, the condition. of French 
rosperity is to leave Italy alone. In 

pain the gallantry xnd nobleness of char- 
acter, and the conspicuous adherence of 
the son of Victor Emanuel to constitu- 
tional freedom, not only assure an ally for 
Italy, but cast a ray of light over the throne 
of the family from which Amadeo has 
come. Things are going well with Italy. 
There has scarcely been an incident in 
Italian history this year, and Italy is en- 
joying the proverbial happiness of a peo- 
ple whose annals are a blank. The finan- 
cial difficulties of the country are, indeed, 
not yet over, and the bright day when the 
Budget is to be balanced is postponed 
from year to year. Italy, in fact. is very 
much in the position of Turkey, and is 
illustrating the cost at which in these 
days a new nation seeks to establish itself, 
and to rise into the position of an inde- 
pendent Power. It has, in the first place, 
to pay for coming into existence, for be- 
ginning a new era in administration, for 
gaining a footing as a great community. 
and for advertising itself as having com- 
menced business on an imposing scale. It 
has then to pay for keeping itself alive, for 
an army disproportioned to its evident 
wants, and for schemes of public utility 
commenced before the country is prepared 
to make them lucrative. It goes ahead at 
a great pace, and bleeds and sweats under 
the process. The really astonishing thing 
is that Italy should have got on so well 
under such tremendous difficulties. It has 
a Government which is respected, and a 
Sovereign who is admired and liked. It 
has a very respectable army, which is at 
least animated with a newborn confidence, 
and which, if it would not like to meas- 
ure swords with Germany, thinks itself 
capable of meeting France in arms. This 
army is used as a vehicle of order and edu- 
cation, and every year a certain number 
of disciplined and well-taught men are re- 
turned from this gigantic school of train- 
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ing to the ranks of the civil community. 
The taxes are very heavy, but are cheer- 
fully and willingly paid; and nothing 
could be so conducive to the interests of 
French finance as the certainty, if it could 
be attained, that the poor Frenchman 
would respond to the calls of his country 
with as much alacrity and fortitude as are 
exhibited by the poor Italian. But, quiet 
and prosperous as Italy in other respects 
is, its quietude and prosperity are nowhere 
so conspicuous as in the stormy region of 
ecclesiastical affairs. After Sedan it was 
not a difficutlt operation to seize on the 
remainder of the Pope’s possessions. But 
it seemed one thing to occupy Rome, and 
another to hold it without paying dearly 
for the audacity of the attempt. Italy 
was not fortified by any religious enthu- 
siasm against Rome. It never questioned 
the spiritual pretensions of the Pope, and 
was as completely indifferent to the an- 
nouncement of the dogma of infallibility 
as if it had been announced that the circle 
had been squared in the Vatican. It op- 
posed the Temporal Power very much as, 
in the countries of Spanish origin, the 
Liberal party has opposed the concentra- 
tion of vast and unprofitable wealth in the 
hands of ecclesiastics. In those countries 
the spoilation of the Church has given rise 
to ceaseless wars, revolutions, and plots. 
The Liberal party has for the most part 
won, but it has won by the hair of its head. 
It is very remarkable thing that in Italy 
the party of reaction should not be able 
to show itself, and that the vast majority 
of Italians should be persuaded that, in 
lifting up their hands against the Church, 
they have done the right thing, and should 
persevere in doing as they have done with 
an air of confident and affable good-hu- 
mour. The Italian Parliament is an or- 
derly, respectable body, full of family men, 
of moneyed men, of men in good pro- 
vincial positions. It is almost as far from 
being what is known as a Red Assembly 
as the English House of Commons, and 
certainly we might look in vain to Engiish 
history for a parallel to the calmness and 
unanimity with which the Italian Parlia- 
ment has passed through an epoch of tran- 
sition specially fitted to divide and agitate 
the hearts of men. 

The success of the Italian Government 
and Parliament appears peculiarly conspic- 
uous when attention is directed to the posi- 
tion of its chiefopponents. The clerical 
party is of course its sworn foe, and the Re- 
publican party is so far opposed to it that it 
would like to alter altogether the character 
of the triumph that has been won. It might 
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have been thought that, especially at 
Rome, where the clerical party has been 
in possession of absolute power for cen- 
turies, great trouble might have arisen as 
soon as that opening for clerical intrigues 
or boldness was given which necessarily 
attends the working of free institutions. 
Again, it was to the Republican party that 
the occupation of Rome was mainly due, 
for the Republicans, often at the hazard 
of their lives, kept alive the cry of “ Rome 
or death!” when the voices of Constitu- 
tionalists sounded a much humbler strain. 
It might have been thought that the har- 
vest would have fallen to those who sowed 
it, and that in Rome a Liberal would have 
been a Republican. Both these very nat- 
ural expectations have recently been falsi- 
fied by events. An election for municipal 
and provincial officials has just béen held 
in Rome, to which great interest has been 
attached. It was the first occasion on 
which the clerical party, with the express 
sanction of the Pope, gave up the policy 
of abstention and fairly tried its strength 
with its adversaries in an electoral contest. 
It was thought wise to meet the enemy on 
his chosen battlefield, and to show that if 
the clergy could not at once recover the 
spoils of the Church they could at least 
hamper the daily administration of affairs, 
and beard the Government by opposing to 
it a little host of adverse officials. The 
Republicans kept aloof from the other ad- 
versaries of the clergy, had their own can- 
didates, and, proclaiming their separation 
from the rest of Italy, voted on a perfectly 
distinct ticket. The voting took place on 
the 4th of this month, and the clerical 
party bore testimony to the perfect im- 
partiality and decorum with which the 
proceedings were conducted. Many inci- 
dents occurred that thrilled the hearts of 
spectators. Agents of the old Papal po- 
lice came up and voted at polling-places 
presided over by victims of the tyranny 
of which they had been the instruments. 
Papal gendarmes —a tribe peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Roman populace — voted 
aud departed in peace. The only disturb- 
ance to be regretted was that of a warder 
of one of the prisons under the present 
Government, who fell, as it is guessed, by 
the blow of a ruffian who had conceived a 
rudge against him while in confinement. 

he clerical journals asserted that the 
man was murdered because he was erro- 
neously thought to be on the side of the 
riests; but at any rate, as a matter of 
act, not a hair of any one belonging to 
the clerical party was iujured, and the 
ecclesiastics worked hard and did their 
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best. As for the Republicans, they seem 
to have been regarded with a sort of amia- 
ble contempt. They had few voters to 
bring up, and were left entirely to them- 
selves. The result was that the candi- 
dates proposed by the Central Liberal 
Committee representing the cause of the 
Government were all elected by an over- 
whelming majority. In itself the election 
was not very important, but it was looked 
on as a test of the strength of parties 
where parties adverse to the Government 
might be expected to be strong; and the 
result therefore may be accepted as very 
significant of the present state of Italian 
politics. 


From The Spectator. 
THE TURKISH VIZIERAT. 


Maumoup Pasa has fallen. Midhat 
Pasha has been appointed Grand Vizier. 
Consequently, corruption is to be abolished 
in Constantinople, good men are to be se- 
lected for all Pashalics, the Army and 
Navy are to be made efficient, the Treasury 
is to be restored to solvency, and the Turk- 
ish Empire is at once to be “ regenerated,” 
to the delight of bondholders. It is the 
tenth time we have heard all that in the 
last sixteen years, and the tenth time we 
have seen :t partially believed by men who, 
knowing nothing of the inner life of the 
East, conceive of a Grand Vizier of Turkey 
asa sortof Premier, the chief of a Govern- 
ment on the European plan, — a group of 
Ministers intent on governing and on gov- 
erning well. Deceived by their experience 
of the West, they cannot imagine that the 
new Vizier, whom they know to be invested 
with all the rank of a Prime Minister, and 
much more than the power ever conceded 
in the West to such an official, even when 
he is the successful Chancellor of a new 
Empire, is for the ends of which they dream 
absolutely powerless; that his authority 
rests on a different basis, and his energies 
will be impeded by totally different and 
much more unconquerable obstacles. Mid- 
hat Pasha, the new Vizier of Turkey, a 
good, though narrow-minded adminis- 
trator, with a bias in favor of “ Western 
ideas ” — that is, of material improvement, 
of roads, bridges, free-trade, and strict 
government — will fail, as Mahmoud Pa- 
sha, a good, though narrow-minded official, 
with a bias in favor of lavishness, /aissez- 
faire, and military preparation, failed, and 





for the same reason, — that to use his ex- 
cessive power to any purpose other than 
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enriching himself, he must keep his power, 
and keeping his power implies success in 
an end which is unattainable except by 
sacrificing to it all other‘nobler ends. The 
Grand Vizier of Turkey has immense pre- 
rogatives, but they are no more self-de- 
rived than those of an English Premier, 
and they rest upon a far more shifting 
foundation, — the favor of an ignorant and 
capricious individual. It is of no use for 
him to conciliate all Turkey. It is of no 
use for him to conciliate the Great Divan, 
the Assembly of notables which in some 
feeble way represents in Turkey the Par- 
liaments of the West. He must conciliate 
an individual, the Sultan, or he falls in an 
instant, as Mahmoud has fallen, at a word, 
at a frown, at a wave of the hand, and in 
his fall may lose power, property, or if the 
Sultan is in the least excited, life itself. 
Of himself the Grand Vizier has and can 
have neither fortune, nor position, nor 
party, nor hold upon the nation, which af- 
ter he had saved it would hear of his exe- 
cution by torture with the remark that 
God was great, andthe Padishah also. To 
retain power — that is, to be of any use at 
all—he must either gratify the Sultan 
himself — and this is the course all the no- 
bler Viziers have tried — or he must secure 
his entourage,— must, that is, conciliate 
his mother, his favorite servant, his women, 
his relatives by marriage, the foreign Am- 
bassadors, the great Pashas, the chief of 
the priesthood, every being who has con- 
fidential access to the Sovereign, and can 
whisper a charge, or hint a suspicion, or 
intimate a wish which the absolute master 
may even by chance desire to gratify. In 
other words, the Vizier must either obtain 
dominance by force of character over a 
man born to supreme authority, whom he 
dare not address as an equal — ignorant 
to such a degree that he is capable of or- 
dering an expenditure of half a million on 
a new palace without inquiry into the state 
of his private finances, and capricious with 
the wild caprice of a weary Oriental who 
would set the world on fire for five min- 
utes’ excitement; or he must satisfy the 
most ezigeant, expensive, and wilful of man- 
kind, the men and women who fill up the 
day of a great Oriental monarch, persons 
who are in their wishes as unreasonable as 
spoilt children, who commit suicide if the 

are baffled, and who have complete control, 
not indeed of the mind, but of the opinions 
of the Monarch, who has direct and easy 
access to them alone. The second task is 
impossible, and has never been performed. 
Once or twice in the history of Turkey a 
feeble Sultan has been ruled by a great 
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Vizier, who has mastered either him or 
his mother; but there is no instance of a 
Vizier permanently mastering the Serag- 
lio, nor would it now be of much advan- 
tage ifhe could. Midhat Pasha may have 
the capacity of Sir Robert Peel and the 
intentions of Mr. Gladstone, but he cannot 
while Premier leave Constantinople for a 
week, cannot prevent the Sultan from giv- 
ing any order he pleases — that is, from 
deranging his own entire scheme of gov- 
ernment — and cannot prevent his subor- 
dinates throughout the Sete from mak- 
ing their own fortunes. He may advise, 
but no advice will prevent an irresponsible 
and almost sacred being, wao believes that 
his duty is command, from giving any or- 
der he chooses, however destructive to the 
Treasury, or injurious to the people, or 
dangerous to the State. This very Sultan 
has repeatedly used up a loan obtained at 
enormous interest to buy an iron-clad, or 
build a needless palace, or gratify the whim 
of some favourite of the hour. The Vizier 
may finesse, but he cannot prevent bribed 
or bad counsellors from governing the few 
persons to whom his secluded master is 
really accessible; and he may order, but 
he cannot prevent corrupt officials at a dis- 
tance, or indeed, in Constantinople, from 
doing any profitable act which, by threats, 
bribes, or intrigues, they can keep from 
his ears. He cannot control or attempt to 
control the Sultan’s harem, which contains 
persons to whom Dubarry was a politician ; 
he cannot threaten or attempt to threaten 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who isin Turkey what 
Englishmen suppose Paul Cullen to be in 
Ireland ; he cannot defy or attempt to defy 
a Mussulman mob, which is to an ordinary 
mob, say, of Belfast Orangemen, what they 
are to the Members of the House of Com- 
mons. All he can do is to punish a few 
visible wrong-doers, to issue a few philan- 
thropic edicts, and if he is very fortunate 
and clever, to shift taxation so that the 
a are a little more productive than of 
old. 

A “riding Sultan” might “ regenerate ” 
Turkey in the English sense of that in- 
applicable phrase, — that is, might restore 
a temporary vigour to the internal govern- 
ment of the Empire, so as to fill the Treas- 
ury, and reform the Army, and secure 
justice to the people — but that work can 
be performed by no other of mankind. 
Alone among the despotic dynasties — 
this is the central fact of Turkish politics, 
which Englishmen never understand — 
amidst a Court growing ever more corrupt 
and a governing caste ever less numerous 
and more disheartened, unlike Stuarts, or 
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Bourbons, or Hapsburgs, or descendants 
of Timour, the House of Othman has lost 
none of its pristine authority over the 
minds of its subjects. Protected by the 
profound belief of all Asiatics in the divine 
right of the Executive; exalted by its pus- 
session of the Kaliphate—that is, the 
direct vicegerency which God committed 
to the head of Islam ;—ennobled by the 
history of five centuries, during which it 
has produced an unexampled number’ of 
born rulers, soldiers, and conquerors; and 
surrounded with a kind of halo by the be- 
lief of the populace that with its fortunes 
the fortunes of the Faith will wax and 
wane, the Houge is still obeyed absolutely 
throughout its dominions. Throughout 
those vast decadent provinces there are 
but five individuals — the Heir Apparent, 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam, the Khedive, the heir 
of the Abbasside Khalifate (a noble who 
lives, we believe, usually near Damascus,) 
and the Shereef of Mecca—who could 
hope to survive for an hour a direct order 
for their execution, and of these but two 
could resist it with any hope of success; 
while there is no official, however highly 
placed, except the Khedive, who is pro- 
tected by treaty, who would not fall at 
once without resistance before the Sultan’s 
written decree. There is no law, no cus- 
tom, and no opinion which would prevent 
Abdul Aziz from raising his eldest son or 
the youngest sergeant of his Guard, being 
a Mussulman, to the Grand Vizierat. 
The ignorant, deceived, sometimes worn- 
out Sultan is obeyed like a Romanoff or a 
Hohenzollern; could if so inclined order 
the desolation of a province, or decree 
with certain assurance of success the ex- 
tirpation of his own standing army. There 
is no force in Turkey which, if the Sultan 
were resolved, he could not by appealing 
to the Mussulman mob at once destroy. 
He could do more than this. The strange 
prerogative which we recently attributed 
to the Mikado, that of changing the wills 
of men, of altering the moral tone of whole 
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populations, attaches also to the Sultan, 
and we believe that those who best under- 
stand Constantinople will least doubt that 
a Sultan of genius who chose to be his 
own Vizier, a man who would govern and 
administer for himself, who rode through 
his dominions constantly, seeing, reward- 
ing, punishing with his own eyes and his 
own mouth, could instantly change the 
spirit of the entire administration, could 
call out upright servants, could make 
scoundrels not only afraid, but unwilling to 
zo on with their intrigues. He would lift 
from the Mussulman heart the despairing 
selfishness which has taken the virtue out 
of it. “Amurath again! We are not, 
then, dying. The Giaour is not necessa- 
rily heir of the future. Woe to those who 
impede him, though we die in the work, or 
living, live on sixpence a day!” That 
would be the immediate feeling of the 
dominant race of Turkey, of men whose 
sole care now is accumulation ; and though 
the work might ultimately prove too severe, 
or Christian opposition too strong, — for a 
real Sultan would have to appeal to the 
Koran —or the financial difficulties insu- 
perable by Asiatic brains, we believe that 
for a time, for half a life at all events, or- 
der and uprightness and energy might be 
restored to the Empire. But nothing short 
of the semi-divine authority of the Sal- 
tanet, with its vague religious claims and 
legendary relation to the Faith, could in- 
vest any man in those regions with the 
needful power over men’s imaginations 
and morals, as well as over their bodies 
and their selfishness. No Vizier, however 
able or however respected, can possess it ; 
it cannot be delegated to any agent, were 
he as able as the first Kipriuli or as up- 
right as Omar Pasha, and therefore Mid- 
hat Pasha, like every predecessor, like 
Fuad and Mahmoud, will accomplish noth- 
ing beyond concealing for one day more 
from the European Exchanges the inevita- 
ble collapse. 





Recarpina ‘*‘ sea-serpents,’’ ‘the following 
note may be interesting: — The South African 
Museum, Cape Town, recently received a speci- 
mea of the Ribbon fish (Gymnoterus) fifteen 
feet long without the tail. It appears that this 
fish is known to distant inland fishermen as be- 
ing forty feet long, and from its slender shape 
and snake-like movement is probably the ‘* sea 
serpent ’’ of late years so minutely described by 





navigators. From its head there is erected a 
plume of flexible rose-coloured spines, and from 
head to tail along its back there is a conspicuous 
mane-like fin. Its general colour is like bur- 
nishel silver. The eye is large and silvery, and 
the profile of the head comports well with that 
of the horse. The specimen could not be pre- 
served, but there are two smaller specimens in 
the Museum. Nature. 








